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Regardless of Climate—the Bond Holds Good 


There are no climatic restrictions on 
the Surety Bond back of the Barrett 
Specification Roof. 


Take the roof on the Flamingo Hotel, 
in Miami, for instance. 


Florida winters, of course, are easy on 
roofs. There’s no snow, no frost, and 
practically no rain. But the summers are 
different. Miami’s annual rainfall is ex- 
ceptionally heavy—averaging over 63 
inches. Most of it comes in the four 
warm months, June to September. And 
combined with this excessive rainfall are 
continuous high humidity and the in- 
tense heat of the tropical summer sun. 
Here is a roof-test even more rigorous 
than a Northern winter. 
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But all climates are alike to the Barrett 
Specification Roof. So the roof that pro- 
tects the beautiful Flamingo Hotel, in 
Miami, from Florida summers, and the 
roof that protects the palatial new 
Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal from 
Canadian winters, are both bonded 
against repair and maintenance expense. 


Two Types of Bonded Roofs 


There are two types of Barrett Specifica- 
tion Bonded Roofs — Type “AA,” bonded 
for 20 years; and Type “A,” bonded for 10 
years. 


We will gladly send you on request, com- 
plete information regarding these bonded 
roofs and copies of The Barrett Specifica- 


tions. Kindly address our nearest office. 
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N this issue of the Review, it is our pleasant duty 
] to record the assumption of office by President 
Stratton. This issue is, however, not an inaugu- 
ration issue because, as yet, no plans for inauguration 


have been set. No fan- 
fare of trumpets will 
mark the beginning of 
Dr. Stratton’s regime. 
As far as is known at 
present, Dr. Stratton will 
assume his chair at the 
President’s desk on the 
second of January, and 
will immediately begin 
active work. There will, 
of course, be an inaugu- 
ration ceremony but the 
date for it has been set 
ahead into the future in 
a manner that does not 
permit the editorial eye 
to discern it. The re- 
ception to Dr. Stratton 
which was held in New 
York on December 15 
and 16 by the Tech- 
nology Clubs Associated, 
the Alumni Association 
and the New York Tech- 
nology Club was a most 
effective greeting to the 
new President and served 
well to introduce him to 
his new _ surroundings. 
The Student Convoca- 
tion, on January 2, will 
be the nearest approach 
to formal induction. 

Of other ceremony, 


there will be none at the present time, save, of course, 
that the Review, typifying the spirit of the Alumni 
flings its hat into the air and cheers wildly. 


The Past Month 











—Photo by Crafisman Studio 
ARTHUR T. HOPKINS, °97 
Who, as President of the Technology Clubs Associated, had much to do 
with the New York greeting to President Stratton. 








Stratton. 
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joint meeting of the Technology Clubs Asso- 
ciated, the Alumni Association and the New 
York Technology Club held on the latter’s home 


A S predicted in these columns a month ago, the 


grounds, wasa significant 
affair. Isolated Alumni 
may fail to realize this, 
but to fail thus, they 
must have been out of 
touch with the Institute 
even through the medium 
of the Radio. Part of the 
proceedings of the dinner 
and meeting of Decem- 
ber 16, including the first 
speech which Technol- 
ogy’s new President 
made to representatives 
of his constituency, was 
broadcasted by the WJZ 
Station at Newark and 
theoretically could be 
heard everywhere in the 
United States, east of 
Denver. 

On Friday afternoon, 
December 15, there was 
a reception at the Tech- 
nology Club of New 
York. On Friday even- 
ing, there was a smoker 
held at the Engineering 
Societies Building. 

The daylight hours of 
Saturday were spent in 
excursions, class reunions 
and a reception to the 
ladies who had come to 


* New York. 
On Saturday evening, at seven o'clock, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, came the all-Technology dinner to President 
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second meeting of the Alumni Council, held 

in Walker Memorial on November 27. There 
was a full attendance and much discussion, as there is 
apt to be when forty-five members of anything gather 
in the same room. Plans for a new Technology Club 
in New York, for new Technology Dormitories, for a 
new Gymnasium and for the Inauguration of the new 
President received extended treatment. Altogether, 
enough subjects were discussed to provide activity in 
improving Technology for the next five years, and all 
this at one meeting. 

The second meeting of the year came on December 
18, when presumably the quota of things to be done 
was doubled. Jan. 13, 1923, was the date ten- 
tatively set for the Annual Dinner. The date is still 
tentative and will remain so until approval is granted 
it by the Executive Committee. 


| vcrond mee the news is given of the ninety- 


ALKER MEMORIAL, as a dining hall, has 
been growing in popularity for a long time. 
Previous to January, 1921, the operation 

of the dining rooms had been causing the steady 
accumulation of an almost unmentionable deficit. At 
this time, the management of the dining service 
was taken over by the proprietors of the Georgian 
Cafeterias of Boston and Cambridge, who undertook 
the work from sheer interest and with no thought of the 
accumulation of personal profit. Since that time, the 
deficit has been reduced to the point of non-existence, 
the quality of food served has steadily gone up, and, 
what is most amazing of all, prices have been steadily 
reduced. The service now stands as a shining example 
of proficient catering. The students have been quick 
to realize this. In November, 1920, the month before 
the new management took hold, an average of 20,400 
meals were served monthly. In January, 1922, this 
amount had risen to 38,600. At present, the manage- 
ment is serving an average of between 1500 and 1600 
meals per day. The goal that it set for itself is 2000 
and there is every evidence that before many more 
months have passed, this goal will be achieved. 

The managers have aimed to make the Walker 
Memorial dining service the best supplied to any college 
community in the United States. It is probably close 
to that now. There must be any number of people 
who wonder how this aim was accomplished. There 
was a time when Technology feared that its common 
room would meet the same fate as Yale’s, and had it 
not been for the intervention of a new and skillful 
management, this fate would certainly have interposed. 
College dining rooms have, somehow or other, always 
been a problem. Far from being a source of profit, 
they are usually an item of expense, sometimes un- 
bearable. Technology has at present every reason to 
be proud that its venture is succeeding. 





ECEMBER 6 was notable as the date of the 
D Annual Dinner held by the Managing Board 

and Staff of The Tech Engineering News. A 
similar function, held by The Tech, was the feature of 
the following day. At both these dinners the details 
of much past history, concerning Technology publi- 
cations, was set forth: more, of course, at The Tech 
dinner than at The Tech Engineering News one, since 
The Tech has forty-two years to its credit as contrasted 
with three for The Tech Engineering News. The 
esteem and regard in which these publications are held 
was made most evident by the guests, who were eager 
to accept an invitation to be present. A combined list 
of those present at one or the other functions reads 
like a roll call of the Corporation and Alumni Council. 
Both affairs were excellently planned and smoothly 
executed. The historical decisions of The Tech dinner 
gave prominence to the fact that although a number of 
copies of the old Spectrum, founded in 1873, exist, there 
seems to be no knowledge of who its sponsors were. 
Nothing can happen to these men now for journalistic 
crimes committed one half century ago and the Review 
would welcome knowledge concerning who the Publi- 
cation Fathers were. 


HE Society of Arts has recently published a 
schedule of lectures that is to last until April. 
In January, E. P. Warner, °17, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Aeronautical Engineering, will lecture with 
the aid of the motion picture upon “Gliders and Other 
Aircraft.” In February, W. J. Drisko, ’92, Associate 
Professor of Physics, will lecture on “Illumination.” 
In March, H. Monmouth Smith, Professor of Inorganic 
Chemistry, will lecture upon some subject in his realm 
not yet determined. The April lecture period is still 
unassigned. 
Prof. H. M. Goodwin, 90, the head of the De- 
partment of Electro-Chemical Engineering, is at 
present acting as Secretary of the Society. 


EFERENCE to other pages will reveal this 
R issue of the Review to be a sort of ‘Architects’ 
Number.” The stress on Course IV is hereby 
emphasized by the announcement that the Chicago 
Tribune has several days ago awarded its $100,000 
prize for the best proposed design of the new ““Tribune 
Tower” to two Technology men. John Mead Howells 
and Raymond M. Hood, Associated, are the two. Mr. 
Howells, who is the son of the late William Dean 
Howells, is a member of the Institute’s Class of 1890. 
Raymond M. Hood graduated from the Architectural 
Course in the Class of ’03. Their success in the Trib- 
une’s Prize Competition is one of the most signal honors 
that have ever come to Technology Architects—which 
is saying a good deal. 
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A Clearing House of Science 


Concerning the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and its Meeting at Technology 


“The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science” is a name for which one breath is just 
enough. It is a name, too, that would afford much 
pleasure to one of Mr. Franklin P. Adams’ best callig- 
raphers. This is fitting enough. No association which 
comprises, or with which are affiliated, one hundred 
different scientific and engineering societies can ex- 
press its purpose any more 


if they were only words of a somewhat different kind. 

It might almost be thought that words in such num- 
ber were dangerous. But it should be remembered 
that the concentration, which is the factor effecting 
all reaction rates, never mounts very high. - These 
words are listened to, absorbed, digested, removed 
from the scene of reaction as they are emitted. No 
one (that is, we hope no one) 





abruptly. The American 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (let us here- 
inafter call it the A. A. A. S.) 
has been referred to, most 
appropriately, as ‘a clear- 
ing house of science,” and 
as such, it must be compre- 
hensively titled. 

The A. A. A. S. mothers a 
diverse collection of children. 
Contrast the American Phy- 
topathological Society with 
the Potato Association of 
America; the American Asso- 
ciation of Economic Ento- 
mologists with the American 
Alpine Club; the Eugenics 
Research Association with 
the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production; the Society 
for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education with the 
Kentucky Academy of Sci- 
ence. Several of these con- 
trasts seem to show a 
downright conflict, and yet, 
one and all, the bodies are 
happy members of the same 
vast scientific family. 

This family is having its 
Christmas Reunion in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge now, 
and Technology is its host. 
The Christmas dinner is not 








JAMES PLAYFAIR McMURRICK 


The distinguished anatomist of the University of Toronto who 
is, this year, President of the A. A. A. S. 


goes to sleep in a rear row, 
draws a girl’s picture in his 
_ notebook, or studies the les- 
_son of the next hour. The 
auditors and speakers share 
interest in a common topic, 
and one receives what an- 
other imparts, which is well, 
lest the walls of the Insti- 
tute bulge outward at the 
five-day torrent. of words. 
This year the Association 
comes to Boston for the 
fourth time, or, if the second 
meeting of its career is to 
count (it was in Cambrid, 
that year), the fifth. The 
American Association of 
Geologists and Naturalists, 
from which the present A. A. 
A. S. grew, met in Boston 
first in April, 1842; and 
again in September, 1847. 
At this latter meeting, Wil- 
liam Barton Rogers, who was 
to become the founder of 
M. I. T. some fifteen years 
later, was chairman, in a posi- 
tion analogous to the one 
held this year by Prof. Samuel 
C. Prescott. 94. This, it may 
be said, was not the only offi- 
cial connection which William 
Barton Rogers had with the 
Association. If one scans 











Technology’s concern, for the 

reunion does not commence until December 26. Tech- 
nology’s concern, which is extensive enough, is to 
provide the innumerable front parlors where the post- 
prandial scientific conversations may take place. This 
is a large order. Conservatively estimated, there will 
be many times when perhaps fifty societies of the 
A. A. A. S. will be holding simultaneous meetings in 
localities, happily separated, of the Institute. By a 
shrewd calculus it is possible to estimate that at any 
time when as many as fifty meetings are held in par- 
allel, speech is indulged in to the extent of 9,000 words 
per minute, which must be close to the record, what- 
ever it is. Further, suppose that each of the Associa- 
tion’s hundred societies holds five meetings of one 
hour each, and that at these meetings the speaker is 
inspired to say 150 words per minute,’ which seems 
reasonable. You see where the figure mounts? Science 
has advanced by four million, five hundred thousand 
words. These would be enough to fill forty-five novels, 


the list of Presidents of the 
Association, his name is found again, twenty-nine 
years later, in 1876. 

The Cambridge meeting of the Association was in 
August, 1849. Thereafter, Boston saw no more of the 
Association until the August, 1897, when it chose 
Boston as the city for its fiftieth anniversary meeting. 
There followed another gap, this time of twelve years. 
Then, in 1909, the Association again visited Boston, 
not to return again until this year, 1922. Count that 
Cambridge visit, and Greater Boston at once appears 
as the most favored city. Buffalo, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York have, each one, been four times 
visited, but no other city has won its fifth star. 

In the seventy-five years of the Association’s career, 
it has had many distinguished scientists in its presi- 
dential chair. Besides William Barton Rogers, the 
names of such men as Louis Agassiz, Benjamin Pierce, 
Asa Gray, Ira Remsen, Edward L. Nichols, A. A. 
Michelson, Edmund B. Wilson, Charles W. Eliot, 
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Theodore W. Richards and Simon Flexner stand out 
on a hasty survey of the presidential lists. The Presi- 
dent this year is Dr. James Playfair McMurrick of the 
University of Toronto. Writing of him in the Scientific 
American for December, 1922, Dr. Marcus Benjamin 
speaks as follows: 

“Once, and once only, in the past, has the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science chosen for 
its president one who lived beyond the borders of the 
United States. In 1881, at the Montreal meeting, Sir 
William Dawson, famous as the director of the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey, had that honor conferred on 
him. This year at the Toronto meeting, in worthy 
appreciation of the great advances made by science in 
Canada, a distinguished worker in the biological 





sciences, residing in Toronto, received that most 
honorable recognition. 

“James Playfair McMurrick is distinctly a Canadian, 
for he was born in Toronto on October 16, 1859, and 
was educated at Upper Canada College, an institution 
in his native city that was founded in 1829 by Sir John 
Sincoe, then governor of Upper Canada, and at the 
University of Toronto, where he came under the stimu- 
lating influence of Prof. R. Ramsay Wright, who held 
the chair of biology at that time. He received the 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1879 and that of master 
in 1881; and then for two years studied medicine. 
But the urge of the biological sciences persisted and he 
was called to the office of biologist in the Ontario 
Agricultural College, where he remained for three years. 

“In 1884 he accepted a call to the 
Johns Hopkins University, where splen- 
did opportunities for higher studies 
were offered him under those great 
teachers in biology, H. Newell Martin 
and William K. Brooks, and from 
which institution he received the well- 
earned and worthily bestowed docto- 
rate of philosophy in 1885. 

“With the prestige of his recognized 
ability, opportunities for advancement 
quickly presented themselves to him; 
and so during 1886-89 he was professor 
of biology at Haverford College, then 
he went to Clark University, where he 
was a docent and assistant professor 
of animal morphology for three years, 
but upward and onward his path led 
him and the chair of biology was his 
at the University of Cincinnati in 1892 
—1904, and that of anatomy at the 
University of Michigan in 1904-07. 

“Rich in accumulated knowledge and 
ripe in experience, he returned to his 
Alma Mater in 1907, where he has 
since remained as University professor, 
but while ever busy with the work 
of his own special department, he has 
found time to devote his attention to 
the furtherance of post-graduate study, 
for he is also chairman of the Board 
of Graduate Studies. 

“From busy men much is expected, 
and ever and always more is given to 
them to do. Although teaching has 
been Professor McMurrick’s chief work, 
nevertheless he has contributed very 
largely by original investigation to the 
development of his specialties. At first, 
these had to do with the morphology 
of fishes, but later he turned his atten- 
tion to invertebrate forms, taking up 
specially the Actiniaria, concerning 
whose morphology, development and 
phylogeny he has published extensively. 

“He has also been called upon to 
study and report on important collec- 
tions of these forms that have been 
gathered by the U.S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries steamer ‘Albatross,’ the Plate 
Expedition to South America, the 








THE NECK OF THE BOTTLE 


Upon this, the entrance to the Pratt Memorial Wing, 


the scientific throngs converged on December 26 


Photo by Fay S. Lincoln 





famous ‘Siboga’ Expedition, as well as 
several others. He has likewise given 
conspicuous attention to the morphol- 
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ogy of the mollusca and crustacea, and 
more recently to vertebrate morphology, 
resulting in a series on the morphology 
of the limb musculature. 

“With age, comes breadth of vision and 
study begets thought, and so there has 
come to him in natural sequence, gen- 
eralization, and he has found expression 
in the growing interest in the study of 
the History of Scientific Thought, to 
which his published contributions have re- 
ceived more than passing consideration. 

“His extensive bibliography has been 
given to the world through many channels; 
as, for instance, the reports on collections 
have appeared in the publications of the 
Bureau of Fisheries and other similar 
official reports, while his papers on anat- 
omy have properly appeared in the 
American Journal of Anatomy. Credit 
must also be given him for a text-book on ‘Invertebrate 
Zoblogy (1894),’ of which two editions have been is- 
sued, and for ‘The Development of the Human Body 
(1902),’ of which six editions have been called for, and 
he has been a contributor or collaborator in several 
text-books on anatomy. 

“Professor McMurrick served as an instructor at the 





WILLIAM BARTON, ROGERS 
Once a President of the A. A.A.S. 


Marine Biological Laboratory in Woods 
Hole during 1887-91, and was one of the 
trustees of that institution during 1892 
~96; and he has also been a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Wistar Insti- 
tute. A later service of kindred nature is 
his appointment by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment as a member of the Biological 
Board of Canada, which has for its object 
the direction and supervision of the 
Government Biological Stations, and to 
him has been assigned the editorship 
of its publications. 

“In recognition of his contributions to 
science, the University of Michigan in 
1912 conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D., an appreciation not only 
for what he had done while connected 
with the teaching staff of that University, 
but also as a testimonial of the great 
value of his continued researches. 

‘He is a member of many scientific societies, includ- 
ing the American Society of Zodlogists, of which he 
was secretary in 1890-93; the American Society of 
Naturalists, of which he was president in 1907; the 
American Association of Anatomists, of which he was 
president in 1908, and the American Philosophical 





THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Standing, left to right; D. T. MecDesee!. head of the department of botanical research of the Carnegie Institution, and general sec- 


retary of the American Association; J. M. 


een Cattell, psychologist and editor of *‘Science;"’ Herman L. Fairchild, 


ofessor emeritus of 


geolegy gt at the University of Rochester; William J. Humphreys, professor of meteorological physics at George Washington University and 
Weather Bureau; Herbert Osborn, research professor at Ohio State University and anes tor of the Ohio biological survey. 


Seated, left to right: L. 


O. Howard, chief of the U.S. bureau of entomology and president of the A. A. 


. S. in 1920; Simon Flexner, physi- 


¢ ‘dan and director of the laboratories of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research and chairman of the Executive Committee; Burton 
E. Livingston, professor of plant physiology at Johns Hopkins and permanent secretary of the A. A 
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Society; also he is a fellow of the Royal Society of . 


Canada, of which he has been made a vice-president. 
Abroad, he is a fellow of the Royal Microscopical So- 
ciety and a corresponding member of the London 
Zodlogical Society. 

“It was not until the New York meeting in 1907 that 
Professor McMurrick joined the American Association 
and he then affiliated with the sections on zodlogy, 
and physiology and experimental medicine. Two years 
later came his promotion to fellowship, and in recent 
years his relationship has been with the newly-created 
section on medical sciences. At the meeting held in 
Toronto in December, 1921, it was wisely deemed best 
to elect a president who should be a citizen of the 
hospitable country where the Association met and so 
clearly indicate that science was universal. To select 
the foremost representative of the biological sciences in 
Canada proved an easy task, for the choice was 
promptly conceded to be J. Playfair McMurrick.” 

Despite the really vast size of the Society which 
Dr. McMurrick this year governs, its organization is 
ingeniously simple. The Association is subdivided into 
sections (for convenience, lettered from A to Q, with 
an X thrown in to catalog a few irreconcilables) and 
these sections in turn include the various societies 
which form the Association. Sometimes, special meth- 
ods of appeasement must be used. Thus, Section F 
relates to Zodlogy and Section G to Botany. But the 
zodlogists and botanists, although at times they stand 
upon the dignity of their isolation one from the other, 
seem to have their chummy moments, for there has 
been provided likewise a section known as FG, which 
is titled ‘““Zodlogy and Botany.’’ By these methods, 
peace is kept in the gigantic family. 

There are three avowed purposes of the Association. 
They are (1) to hold an annual meeting for the inter- 
change of scientific information and the promotion of 
scientific ideas; (2) to issue to al] members the weekly 
journal Science, as edited by Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
and (3) to use the income from dues of the 10,161 
members, for the promotion of scientific research. 
Concerning this year’s meeting, Dr. Livingston, the 
Permanent Secretary, speaks as follows: 

“Another great annual meeting is announced, for 
the advancement of science and for the good of scien- 
tific workers and the public that they serve. All mem- 
bers of the Association 


by what they will themselves receive. The annual 
meetings of the American Association furnish one of 
the best means by which scientific and educational 
workers may bring their ideas and their philosophy 
before the public. To present the message of science 
to society as a whole, it is essential that workers in all 
fields of science should understand one another as 
thoroughly as possible, and these meetings furnish 
the best means for bringing about an increasing soli- 
darity throughout the whole group. 

“The world looks more and more to men and women 
of science for guidance toward a better and finer kind 
of life. Through a dull welter of little affairs, still so 
largely directed according to primitive instincts and 
outworn precedents from a darker past, we seem to be 
witnessing the approach of an era of more open-minded 
inquiry that promises far-reaching readjustment for 
outworn rules and principles. Upon scientific knowl- 
edge and scientific thinking hangs clearly the fate of 
civilization, but those who are familiar with the scien- 
tific method need to take care that the message of 
science may reach the public clear and unconfused. 

“A widespread appreciation of scientific work has 
recently developed rapidly, but the popular appraisal 
of science is still too frequently based on merely the 
material products of research. Such products—in- 
numerable electric and mechanical devices, paper pho- 
tographs, enzymes, antiseptics, pasteurized milk, agri- 
cultural fertilizers, thoroughbred animals and plants, 
statistical tables, life insurance, and as many more 
as one cares to mention—these now enter fully into 
the daily lives of millions who are quité.unfamiliar with 
the scientific mental attitude and the broader think- 
ing that has made practical products of research pos- 
sible. These practical things are unhesitatingly em- 
ployed even by the few who feel called upon to oppose 
the larger principles of scientific truth. - Such oppo- 
nents are apt to forget, and the vast majority of people 
have never yet quite realized, how poor life would be 
if scientific thinkers of the past had not worked for the 
present, just as those of the present are now working 
for the future. 

“It is urgent that men of science should stand to- 
gether against the attacks and move together over the 
obstacles that. are cleverly prepared by unknowing 
partisans of moribund ignorance, prejudice and super- 

stition. It lies in the 





are earnestly invited to 
attend the Boston meet- 
ing, beginning Dec. 26, 
and al] members of the nu- 
merous societies that are 
associated with the Asso- 
ciation are no less ear- 
nestly invited to he 
present. Those not pro- 
fessionally engaged in 
scientific work will find 
many of the sessions full 
of interest and value, 
and they also are cor- 
dially invited. 

“All who come to the 
meeting will further the 
advance of real learning 
no less by what they 
will bring to their fel- 
lows and the public than 








PROFESSOR PRESCOTT IN HIS LABORATORY 


A glimpse of the Local Chairman of the A. A. A. S. meeting in the non Ge werteate 4 
laboratory where his coffee research progresses. ciation exists and for 


evolution of things that 
such opposition must 
always be with us, and 
equally, that those who 
understand science 
should combine to over- 
come the opposition. 
The latter can advance 
their work and improve 
their facilities for service 
to society in no better 
way than through taking 
active part in the Ameri- 
can Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
and attending its meet- 
ings whenever that is 
Photo by Fay S. Lincoln possible. It is for such 
purposes that the Asso- 








such aims that it strives. 
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The Ninety-Second Meeting of the Council 


Being a friendly chronicle of what happened there 


The Alumni Council held its ninety-second meeting 
in Walker Memorial on the evening of November 27. 
The attendance was ample and ranged all the way 
from members for whom, most likely, it was a ninety- 
second meeting, to those for whom it was a first. 

Dinner inaugurated the proceedings at 6.30 o'clock. 
It progressed entirely without incident until the time 
scheduled for the arrival of the salad course. The most 


which were members of the Class of 1916. One of 
these sketches showing a perspective view of the pro- 
posed fifteen-story building is reproduced herewith. 
The first three floors, in this design, would be assigned 
to various general club purposes; the remaining floors 
would be divided and subdivided until they made 
300 rooms, which, it seems, should be adequate to 
furnish a night’s lodging for as many wandering Tech- 
nology men as shall ever be 





notable thing about this 
salad was that it failed to 
appear. This was no gus- 
tatory tragedy, but it 
proved seriously hampering 
to the efforts of President 
Harry J. Carlson, °92, to 
introduce the salad orator 
of the evening, Mr. James 
P. Munroe, °82. Finally, 
Mr. Carlson gave up the 
pretenceand introduced Mr. 
Munroe as the ice cream. 
orator. Mr. Munroe rose 
and protested that the salad 
having disappeared, there 
was no reason why he 
should not be permitted to 
disappear with it, but went 
on and spoke most interest- 
ingly of his acquaintance 
with President Stratton and 
of the knowledge he had of 
him as a fellow member of 
the Cosmos Club in Wash- 
ington. 

The after-dinner meeting 
was called to order at 7.45. 
Major Robert S. Allyn, the. 
President of the Technology 
Club of New York, a guest 
of the evening, spoke to the 





in New York at one time. 
On the conclusion of 
Major Allyn’s presentation 
there was brisk and thought- 
ful discussion. The question 
of a smaller clubhouse was 
raised, and laid again, to the 
satisfaction of a number of 
clubmen who seem to know 
the difficulty of making such 
a venture pay on a smaller 
basis. 


I. W. Litchfield, ’85, rose 
with stirring words of praise 
for the spirit of unselfishness 
always shown by the New 
YorkClub. Aftertheevoked 
applause had died down, 
Merton L. Emerson, ’04, 
rose to move that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed 
by the chair to codperate 
with the Technology Club 
of New York for the further- 
ance of its plans. The 
motion was carried, but the 
appointment of the com- 
mittee was deferred. 

A. F. Bemis, °93, in gen- 
eral, approved of the plans, 
but felt that before the 





Council on the plans of the 
New York Club. He had 
brought with him a com- 


Photo by Craftsman Studio 
FREDERICK G. KEYES, PH.D. 
Acting Head of the Department of Chemistry. 
A Guest of the Council at its 92nd meeting. 


New York.Club was settled 
in finer quarters, something 
should be done to ease the 
housing situation among the 








pletely drawn-up set of 





students actually in Tech- 





aspirations (opposed, as he 
pointed out, to contracts) for the $830,000 building 
which the Club would thoroughly enjoy erecting in the 
vicinity of the Grand Central Terminal. The financial 
rehabilitation of the New York Club, following the days 
of the war when it bled itself white by a remission of 
all dues to its members in the service, followed by the 
exceedingly harrowing post-war reconstruction period 
which it has faced in common with all clubs, has been 
accomplished it would seem, with remarkable success. 

The present plans of the Board of Governors to bring 
the Club into the position of giving a proper Metro- 
politan representation to Technology, were received 
with enthusiasm. Major Allyn, assisted by Charles 
W. Aiken, ’91, presented a number of figures to show 
the validity of the plans. By way of capturing the 
artistic, as well as the financial, enthusiasm of the 
Council, they submitted a number of handsome pencil 
sketches of a design proposed by Stearns & Brophy, 
a firm of two Technology Architects, both partners of 


nology. There was much applause at this suggestion, 
and Mr. Bemis capitalized the enthusiasm he had 
created by moving the appointment of another com- 
mittee of three, — this one to consider the question of 
more adequate dormitory facilities for the Institute. 
The motion was carried. Great applause. 

Mr. Carlson next called upon Dean H. P. Talbot, 
’85, who was also a guest as a member of the Adminis- 
trative Committee, to describe to the Council the 
changes that had taken place in the Institute during 
the past year, whether administrative, educational or 
physical. Dean Talbot gave a rapid outline of affairs 
to the Council, and in turn introduced Professor F. G. 
Keyes, to whom, as Acting Head of the Department 
which Dr. Talbot no longer administers, he has turned 
over the Great:Chemical Seal of State. Professor Keyes 
spoke most briefly, and on resuming his seat, was 
assured by Mr. Carlson that the Council stood ready 
to help or advise in any problems, if it could. 
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A. T. Hopkins, 97, being called upon in his capacity 
as President cf the Technology Clubs Associated, spoke 
concerning the joint meeting of the Tech Clubs Associ- 
ated and the Alumni Association to be held under the 
auspices of the Technology Club of New York, De- 
cember 15 and 16, at which President Stratton was to 
receive an official and resounding. welcome from the 
Alumni. Mr. Hopkins assured the Council that wives 
were to be welcomed. He became, in fact, most 
mysterious, and hinted that plans, practically consum- 
mated, but diplomatically impossible of announcement 
at the time, had been made which would cause the 
throwing open of one of New York’s most famous 
residences to Tech men 


conditions that could nol, gentlemen, be tolerated for 
more than a few months in the future, were the con- 
ditions under which athletics at the Institute operated. 
After all, gentlemen, the real need of the Institute was 
a gymnasium. The Council applauded Dr. Rowe 
wildly, and he sat down. 

Mr. Carlson next brought up the question of the 
Technology Ring. The possibility of some such insignia 
had been agitating the undergraduate body for some 
time, and a request had been made to the Council for 
its opinion. The Chairman asked the pleasure of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Aiken of New York rose for information. There 
had been a great deal 
of discussion concern- 





and their guests. Mr. 
Hopkins’ further com- 
ments on the meeting 
in New York empha- 
sized to the Council 
that this Alumni event 
was distinctly on a par 
with the Dedication 
Reunion of 1916 and 
the famous “Mr. Smith” 
Dinner of 1920. 

He was succeeded on 
the floor by Dr. Allan 
Winter Rowe, ’01, that 
Protean alumnus, who 
addressed the meeting 
this time in his guise 
as Secretary of the 
Advisory Council on 
Athletics. His opening 
was historical. Soft- 
spokenly, he traced the 
genealogy of the Cross- 
Country Team from its 
inception to the present 
time. He touched 
briefly upon the matter 
of Rowing at Technol- 
ogy, and modestly 
refused the suggestion 
that the sport had been 
named after him. He 
requested and obtained 
a vote that the Council 
appoint an Advisory 
Council to deal with the 
problems of the new 
Boathouse. Gradually 
he warmed to a stirring 
peroration. The New 
York plan was a splen- 
did thing, gentlemen. 
The suggestion of more 
dormitories was made 
in a spirit of irreproach- 
able altruism. But, 
after all, the New York 
Club could (could it 
not?) exist in its pres- 
ent quarters for some 
years more. Students 
could continue to live, 
for some years more, in 
the places that they 
were living now. The 








ing this Technology 
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THE PROPOSED TECHNOLOGY CLUB HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
Plans for which were discussed at the Council Meeting. 


From a pencil sketch done by the architects 
Messrs. Stearns & Brophy 


. Ring. Unhappily, his 
lack of specific informa- 
tion was hampering him 
severely in his under- 
standing of it. Would 
someone kindly volun- 
teer to tell him whether 
this ring was a finger- 
ring, an earring or a 
nose ring? 

All possibility of an 
answer to Mr. Aiken 
was shattered by Mr. 
Litchfield who, dispos- 
ing of the Ring insignia 
as an_ impracticable 
means of mutual identi- 
fication for Technology 
graduates, offered the 
substitute suggestion 
that the Seal of the 
Institute be tatooed 
upon the person of 
every new graduate. 

In reality, the meet- 
ing ended here, although 
it did not at the minute 
stop. The time was 
ripe for adjournment 
but Frederick H. 
Hunter, ’02, rose to 
comment on the affairs 
of the Association of 
Class Secretaries, 
scheduled to meet in 
Walker Memorial on 
the succeeding evening. 
Mr. Hunter believed 
that this organization 
could now profitably 
wind up its affairs, and 
introduced to the Coun- 
cil a resolution regard- 
ing the attitude of the 
Council on such a move 
by the Association. The 
frivolous Mr. Litchfield 
offered a comment, the 
meeting adjourned 
as if it had struck a tele- 
phone pole, and Mr. 
Hunter’s resolution was 
trampled in the exit. 
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A New University Club for Boston 


Wherein Boston’s 28,000 University Graduates may 
some day be adequately cared for* 


In December, the Annual Inter- 
collegiate Smoker was held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, and the plans for 
a new, larger and better University Club of Boston 
were launched. They met with the almost unanimous 
favor of the thousand-odd present. 

More than 28,000 male university graduates are 
living within thirty miles of the center of Boston. A 
questionnaire to nearly 500 colleges and universities 
showed that some 237 of them had alumni within the 
selected area, and that 71 maintained local organ- 
izations. A little more than one-quarter of this number 
are Harvard graduates. Tech- 


By JOSEPH W. POWELL 


General Chairman, Committee-in-Charge 


pleasure of acting as Chairman of the 
Committee, working always with Mr. 
Clifton H. Dwinnell, President of the 
Boston University Club. For the real progress that 
has been made to get this project in shape for logical 
consideration, Mr. Donald D. McKay, Chairman of 
the Membership Committee and Mr. H. I. Harriman, 
Chairman of the Building Committee, are responsible, 
while the effective work of Mr. H. H. W. Keith, M. 
I. T., °05, the Secretary, has put in our hands the 
mass of facts and data upon which the Committee has 
been able to base its conclusions. For the plans of a 





nology is second with some- 
what under 5,000 graduates; 
Tufts College third with about 
3,000, Boston University and 
Dartmouth closely tied for 
fourth place, each with more 
than 2,000, while twenty-six 
colleges comprise together 
about 26,000 of the total of 
somewhat over 28,000 univer- 
sity graduates. 

The present University Club 
of Boston has a total member- 
ship of about 550. The New 
York University Club has 
about 4,200, Chicago 3,200, 
Washington 1,700, Phila- 
delphia 1,400, Cleveland 750, 
St. Paul 640 and Buffalo 570. 
I have no doubt that the 
eligible list to University Club 
membership in this community 
is only exceeded in numbers in 
New York and Chicago and 
that a popular club in Boston, 
with suitable accommodations 
available upon satisfactory 
terms, can command a mem- 
bership so large as to tax 








Sketch by Monks & Johnson, Architects 


ANOTHER PROPOSED CLUB HOUSE 
This one is the contemplated home for the new University Club of Boston. 








to the maximum the facilities 
that can possibly be financed. . 

Membership in the right kind of a club of University 
graduates is a privilege to be sought as is amply proved 
by the long waiting list of the University Clubs of 
Chicago and New York. No more popular clubs exist 
today than these two, with their complete hotel, 
athletic, amusement, educational and social features. 
The financial side of their operations is very satis- 
factory, the annual receipts yielding an excellent return 
beyond that necessary for bare existence, while from 
the standpoint of the members, the Club facilities are 
at their disposal at rates below the similar costs in 
other metropolitan institutions. 

The movement for a new University Club in Boston, 
which, I may say, has been sponsored by the officers 
and members of the present University Club of Boston, 
had its inception in the report of a‘Committee of the 
present Club, which authorized the appointment of a 
General Committee to give further consideration to 
this question. For some months I have had the 


possible Club House, we are indebted to the firm of 
Monks & Johnson, who have been good enough sports 
to study the building project and to prepare some very 
excellent drawings that are of prime assistance at this 
stage of the proceeding, on the chance that the Club 
House will later materialize into a contract for their 
supervision. 

The study made by Mr. Harriman of possible sites 
for the Club House finally boiled down to consideration 
of three locations, one on Beacon Hill, that was elimi- 
nated by the Committee if either of the other sites was 
obtainable and two others near the Public Garden, on 
or near Arlington Street. This location is the unani- 
mous choice of the Committee if the land is quickly 
attainable at figures that come within the Committee’s 
financial estimates of possible building: and operating 
costs. It has been selected as near enough the business 
center of Boston to be readily available in the middle 
of the day at luncheon and after business hours for the 


Delivered by Mr. Powell. ina slightly altered form, as a speech at the Intercollegiate Smoker on December 7, at the Copley-Plaza 
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athletic features, while still not too far removed from 
the residential section to permit its full use by members 
in the evening. There are, however, building re- 
strictions in this area which may require a location a 
few blocks from the desired site, but this can only be 
developed by further study as the project progresses. 

The total cost of the completed club will be, roughly, 
$1,600,000. 

It is proposed to raise the money for this project by 
placing a mortgage of $750,000 upon the property, the 
balance to be obtained from the sale of life memberships 
at $1,000 each, and from entrance dues, which will be 
graduated to provide a lower rate to the younger men, 
payable probably over a term of years. As an alter- 
native, a plan for the sale to members of an interest- 
bearing stock has been considered. 

The fixed charges on the operation of this Club 
covering bond interest, depreciation, insurance and 
taxes will amount to $120,000, not including depreci- 
ation of furniture and equipment, provided for in the 
estimated cost of current operations.. The sinking fund 
can be taken care of by the annual payment of entrance 
dues by new members. The operating income of the 
Club, including dues from 4,000 members at $50 per 
year and 1,000 non-resident and younger members at 
$25, will amount to $975,000. Departmental operating 
expenses will absorb $570,000 of this amount, leaving 
$405,000. Other operating expenses are estimated at 
$275,000, leaving a balance of $130,000 for bond 
interest, depreciation, insurance, as against an estimate 
of $120,000 for these items. 

The above figures are subject to considerable alter- 
ation, but are near enough correct to Jead the Com- 
mittee to assert the financial soundness of the proposed 
project. 

he views that are now to be shown of the Club 
House are preliminary only. Until the definite site is 
available, even the size and height of the building is 
indeterminate. It is quite possible that the final plans 
will be as different from these views as may welll be 


but they form a concrete picture of the type of building 
the Committee wishes to construct and the general 
scope of facilities that it desires to include. 

The Committee is of one mind as to the desirability 
of athletic and of hotel features. It is hoped their 
final plans will provide much more of the former 
without decrease of the latter. The exterior of the 
vuilding is in the Italian Renaissance style, limestone 
and brick, and its dignified lines and satisfying appear- 
ance needs no further comment. 

The basement contains seven squash racquet courts, 
ample locker rooms, a swimming pool, billiard and pool 
rooms and barber shop. The first floor includes the 
Guest Room, coat room, lounge, dining room and 
ladies’ reception room. I may here state that an 
attractive feature of the Club is ample provision for 
a ladies’ restaurant. In these plans the main dining 
room is arranged to serve as an assembly hall for large 
club entertainments. On the second floor are located 
a large grill available when the main dining room may 
be used for Club entertainments, the ladies’ dining 
room, library and coat rooms. The third floor is given 
up to private dining rooms and card rooms and large 
bedrooms with private baths. The fourth, fifth and 
sixth floors are bedrooms. Few of these will be provided 
with private baths as the Committee’s view runs to the 
belief that ample toilet and bathing facilities on each 
floor are quite satisfactory for a building of this charac- 
ter to the large majority of members. 

In effect, the proposed Club is an extension of the 
present University Club, whose membership of 550 
would form the nucleus of the membership of the new 
organization. The amalgamation of the Engineers 
Club with the new Club is also under consideration with 
a strong sentiment favorable to this action. 

It seems to me that this new Club fills a very distinct 
want in this community. It seems to me that in 
providing it, we will be forming an institution with 
which we will each be proud to be identified. 


The Clark Bequest 


Thé Corporation of the Institute has unanimously 
voted that the gift from the estate of Captain Arthur 
H. Clark, of Newburyport, of important material re- 
lating to the history of the merchant marine, be 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The gift referred to is a collection of lithographs, 
engravings and prints of wooden vessels of all types, 
ancient and modern, which Captain Clark, by his will, 
bequeathed to the Institute for its Department of 
Naval Architecture, for the advancement of historical 
knowledge of the evolution of the ship. There also 
were included some ship models. 

Through the many years that Captain Clark followed 
the sea and during the later years of his life, when 
he was American agent for Lloyd’s of London, he 
gathered these prints from all parts of the world. His 
practical experience as a shipmaster, his familiarit 
with the vessels of his day and his exhaustive ramets | 
and study of those of earlier times made him an au- 
thority of world-wide reputation. Taken as a whole, the 
collection shows the evolution of the wooden ship from 
the dawn of civilization until the sailing vessel reached 
its peak of development in the clipper ship, ‘some of 


the most noted of which were built in Newburyport. 

Francis R. Hart, '89, of the Executive Committee, 
who is an expert on marine prints, has valued this 
collection for appraisal purposes, at $15,000. In a 
letter to the estate he says: 

“As a complete collection it has a value entirely 
distinct from the value of its separate items and as a 
complete collection it might be sold in time to a private 
collector or museum at a price which would be in excess 
of any appraisal [ feel justified in placing upon it. 
I think ae may possibly exist private collectors or 
well endowed museums from which the price of $25,000 
could in time be obtained. The personal examination 
which I have been able to give the prints during the 
last week has confirmed my impression that the gift 
will be of very great value to the Institute, not only 
from its interest as a collection and from its historical 
value, but also in connection with naval construction 
research work.” 

The collection will be housed in the Museum of the 
Naval Architectural Department in January after the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
has vacated this as its headquarters. 
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Varia 


Much that is pertinent and some that is impertinent 


RECOGNITION 


The English seem never to grow accustomed to the 
advancement of Americans in art matters. The latest 
surprise for them has been the exhibition of our archi- 
tects now on at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Instead of finding the “stylish jumbles, tentative 
experiments and full of false starts,”’ they were amazed 
to encounter “lucidity, courage and certainty.” H. 
M. Fletcher, writing in the English Architectural 
Review, expresses his pleasure with the work of our 
designers who had made buildings “free from the 
excision of the superfluous.” 

It is a fact much commented upon that American 
architects while displaying the influence of Beaux Arts 
training and having absorbed the philosophy of plan 
have nevertheless departed from the moulded forms 
and elaboration of the French, and have designed 
building entirely in keeping with American character 
and necessities. The most potent influence displayed 
throughout the exhibition is English and indicates the 
profuse use of the Colonial, Jacobean and Tudor forms. 
Recent years, however, have shown a return to Greek 
models, William Wells Bosworth’s Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology being a prominent example in 
point. One English critic says that “On the European 
side of the Atlantic there are no great spaces left 
unencumbered by the debris of the:ages for such vast 
layouts.”” And he envies us the “luxury with which we 
will pull down structures and then rebuild them just 
to see how they look.” 

—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


PITHY COMMENT ON THE PRESIDENCY 

Lots of people hear of the federal Bureau of Stand- 
ards for the first time now that Dr. Stratton, its 
director, is made president of Tech. The most im- 
portant functions of the government are not always 


those which advertise themselves loudest. 
—Lowell Courier Citizen. 


The life stories of Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, 
chosen as president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, are lacking in only one particular. They 
fail to state whether Pres.-Elect Stratton is a Repub- 


lican or a Democrat. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


The supply of distinguished men who were born 
in log cabins seems to have about run out, but 
Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, the new president of 
Technology, is one of many successful men in this day 
and age who were born and raised ‘“‘on the farm.” 

— Boston Globe. 


The new president of the Institute of Technology 
has been the head of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, which, under his charge, seems to have 
been a rather notable exception to the general run of 


government bureaus. 
—Fitchburg Sentinel. 


Tech had almost reached the point of counting a 
president a luxury. 
—Boston Herald. 


WHEN SCIENTISTS MAKE COFFEE 


Some of the learned researchers of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology have been devoting them- 
selves for the last two years to the work of discovering 
the “perfect” way to make coffee. Whether Vol- 
steadism prompted the research or whether the scien- 
tists’. consuming desire for the truth was responsible, 
matters little or nothing. ‘The important things is 
that science has taken cognizance of our national 
breakfast drink, has worked on the matter for two 
years and the results, we are told, will be announced 
soon. 

Anyone who knows anything at all about the tem- 
perament of cooks, will appreciate the difficulties which 
the scientists of the Massachusetts Institute are piling 
up for themselves. Perhaps they are prepared. They 
would better be. It is hard to imagine anything that 
would rouse more scorn in the French market neigh- 
borhood of New Orleans than the proposal there by a 
Boston scientist that he had found the “perfect” way © 
to make coffee. It is doubtful that even a “mammy” 
would be more incensed by receiving from Boston a 


receipt for making corn bread. 
— Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier 


““HIGHEST IDEALS” 


Maintenance of the highest ideals has contributed in 
no small measure to the high standing of California’s 
two great universities among the educational insti- 
tutions of the United States. The standard of scholar- 
ship has been kept on the same high level as that which 
has distinguished the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Sibley College of Engineering at Cornell, 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale, the Harvard Law and Medical 
schools, the Teachers’ College at Columbia, and other 
justly famous institutions. 

Even the least discerning readily can appreciate the 
need in this State of civil, mining and mechanical 
engineers; of expert geologists and mineralogists; of 
devoted naturalists and physicists; of chemists and 
metallurgists; of geodesists and topographers; of agri- 
culturists, mechanics, manufacturers and merchants 
adequately trained for these various callings. Such 
training obviously is essential to California’s economic 
development. Because these things constitute the 
backbone of the $tate’s material wealth, our two great 
universities have specialized along these scientific lines 
and have gathered together faculties whose members 
stand preéminent before the world as leaders in their 
profession. — San Francisco Chronicle. 


SOME BELONG TO THE FACULTY 


The Institute of Technology’s “back yard” has the 
appearance now mornings of an automobile storage 
plant so numerous are the cars and varied the makes 
parked there. A sign on the fence separating this space 
from the street assures the owner that cars left there 
are solely at owner’s risk, but evidently Tech’s prosper- 
ous undergrads intend to show their contempt for 
such a lowly and mean creature as an automobile thief. 

However, since it is still true that in numbers there 
is safety, those machines must be more than doubly 
safe. —Boston Post. 
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Registration Babsonized 


A statistical study of this year’s Institute enrollment 


Outstanding characteristics of the registration for 
the year 1922-23, “‘as of December 1,” are a drop in the 
total number of students to 3,177, nearly 10% less than 
for 1921-22, and an increase in the number of those 
pursuing courses leading to an advanced degree such 
that this group now comprises nearly 10% of the 
“total population.” The first of these was expected; 
in fact, the Institute budget estimates made out last 
July predicted 3,200 and the prospects for the Junior 
Grade freshman class entering January 2 are such that 
the final number will be well above that figure. The 
Directory of Students this year shows that the 312 
graduate students include 8 Fellows, 20 candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Science, 39 for Doctor of 
Philosophy, and 6 for Master of Architecture. The list 
of prospective Masters of 
Science takes up two pages i 
of fine type. 
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The table below gives the details for the respective 
courses and years; freshmen being given as a separate 
group since they do not definitely choose their courses 
until later in the year. Gains over last year occur in 
7 courses: Civil Engineering, Architecture, Chemistry, 
Electrical Engineering, VI-A, Biology and Public 
Health and General Engineering; the largest being 82% 
for General Engineering. Geology remains stationary 
and eight courses show decreases: Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Mining, Physics, Chemical Engineering, Sanitary 
Engineering, Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing, Electro- chemical Engineering 
and Engineering I iM) Administration. 

Course X-A, which shows an in- 
crease, is includ- ed in this table as a 
= part of Chemical 
Engineering, 
both together 
showing a de- 
crease. Sanitary 
Engineering is 
just half what it 
was last year. 
Course XIII-A 
increased by one 
man but Course 
XIII shrank to 
51.5% of the 
1921-22 figures. 
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Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Graduate 
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STUDENTS BY COURSES FOR THE YEAR, 1920-1921 
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JOSEPH H. FREEDLANDER, ‘91 


Joseph H. Freedlander, the well-known New York 
architect, is the winner of the competition for New 
York’s New Fifth Avenue Traffic Towers, which, it is 
now expected, will have their lamps trimmed 
and burning before the New Year. With 
characteristic efficiency, the Fifth Avenue 
Association, composed of professional and 
business men which made this presentation 
to the city, asked architects throughout the 
country to submit designs. One hundred 
thirty drawings were presented to the jury 
and from these, Mr. Freedlander’s design was 
selected. 

The seven towers will be placed at 14th, 
26th, 34th, 38th, 42nd, 50th and 57th Streets. 
In talking recently of his tower design, Mr. 
Freedlander, who is the architect of many 
notable buildings throughout the country, 
said: “There was no precedent to go by. 
Certainly none of the ancient cities of Europe 
had traffic towers. They are the logical de- 
velopment of novel American needs as pro- 
duced by the increase in population in New 
York and the consequent traffic regulations. 
Neither Venice nor Rome nor Paris has ever 
furnished a precedent for such unusual con- 





ditions. It was necessary to work out some- 
thing entirely new, something symbolic of 
America — of its progress and of its life. The 
eagle which forms the motif for the top of 
the column is symbolic of our national life. 
The four hoofs at the base are of course 
typical of traffic. There was no attempt to 
use historical data. There are none. 

“As much as possible the design has been 
made to give an unobstructed view of the 
avenue to pedestrians and drivers. The 
gradual slope widening at the top brings that 
part of the tower above the heads of people, 
while covering the least possible area at the 
base. At the base, the clearance of the road- 
way is greatest and traffic least obstructed. 
It required a good deal of effort to produce 
this result. The fitting of the technical and mechanical 
equipment into the tower and still not have it detract 
in any way from the artistic design, which at all times 
had to remain paramount, was a difficult problem. 
Hundreds of electric conduits are run from the dis- 
tribution box in the legs of the tower into the space 
over the booth to supply current to all the devices 
necessary for signalling, clock chimes, etc. The finish 
of the bronze work is done by a special process which 
consists in eating the bronze by means of a torch and 
treating it with acid. This produces a mellow tone 
and patine finish, a characteristic of old bronze.” 

— New York Times. 


CHARLES HAYDEN, ‘90 


At the youthful age of 19 there was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology a fair- 
haired, rosy-cheeked Boston lad who was destined to 
play a prominent and creditable part in the 
world of industry and finance. Indomitable 
ambition, a clear brain and a likeable person- 
ality constituted his assets. 

As a student, figures and statistics were his 
“‘meat.”’ He could solve an intricate problem 
in mathematics before his associates could get 
their calculations started. He could think 
quickly and accurately with a memory that 
retained in orderly fashion the worth-while 
things of his technical training. His retentive 
memory is still the marvel of his business 
associates. 

Those who have rubbed shoulders with 
“Charlie’’ Hayden in later years or have 
engaged him in Wall Street combat will 
testify that the qualities which made him 
a conspicuous member of Tech’s Class of 1890 
have made him a formidable factor in his 
later financial engagements. 

Mr. Hayden is today in the very prime of 
life. He was born in Boston, July 9, 1870. 
After his graduation from Tech with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science he traveled 
six months in Europe, during which period 
there crystallized in his mind the desire to 
embark in the brokerage business. He entered 
the firm of Clark, Ward & Co., where he 
clerked for a few months, only to signalize 
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his arrival at full manhood by starting at 
the age of 21 a partnership with Galen L. 
Stone, then the financial editor of the Boston 
Advertiser. The team-work of these two men 
—each supplementing and complementing 
the other, and they were unlike in many 
respects — has produced one of Wall Street’s 
most successful banking firms — Hayden, 
Stone & Co. 

The firm started business February 15, 
1892,, and acquired membership in all the 
leading Exchanges, but Boston was then its head- 
quarters. As Michigan copper stocks were the active 
speculative securities in Boston, and as the firm 
became increasingly active in the realm of speculation 
and investment, it gradually came in touch with in- 
terests developing copper mines outside of the Lake 
Superior district. It became interested in the financing 
of new copper properties and brought out, beginning 
in 1905, what are now known as the Hayden, Stone 
porphyries, namely, Utah, Nevada, Ray and Chino, 
which companies today are the largest single group of 
producers of copper in the world. The alliance with 
D.C. Jackling, the metallurgical and managerial genius 
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of these properties, was by no means an unimportant 
event at this time. 

With the growth of copper for uses in electricity 
which was developing vigorously about that time, 
New York began to take an interest in the red metal, 
and in 1906 Hayden, Stone & Co. opened an office in 
New York, and Mr. Hayden, being a bachelor, moved 
to the big city, where he has remained ever since. 
Gradually the business of his firm grew to one of 
corporate banking and financing, although the general 
brokerage business was not abandoned. 

For the last ten years, Mr. Hayden has given practi- 
cally no time to the brokerage business, devoting 
himself to the corporations in which he is officially 
interested. He is today a director in fifty-eight com- 
panies which cover very generally the leading industries 
of the country. The four industries to which he gives 
the greatest amount of time are: 

Copper, in connection with the ‘four porphyries, of 
which he is vice-president and director. 

Railroads, in connection with the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway, of which he is Chairman 
of the Board. 

Nickel, being Chairman of the Board of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. 

Sugar, being Chairman of the Administration Com- 
mittee of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation which is 
the largest producer of sugar in the world. 

Some years ago, before Mr. Hayden took on so many 
directorships, he gave considerable time to steeple- 
chasing and to small boat racing, but, now believing in 
the motto that a minister can do twelve months’ work 
in eleven but cannot do eleven months’ work in twelve, 
he endeavors through week-ends, to get off about a 
month during the year. He also gets some diversion 
in making periodical trips to the various properties for 
which his firm are bankers. 

Railroading and railroad finance have a _ great 
fascination for Mr. Hayden. He devotes much time 
and thought to the problems of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., of which system he is 
Chairman of the Board. On October 10 last, the road 
observed its 70th anniversary and as part of the 
celebration ceremonies Mr. Hayden was requested to 
“pull” a train from Chicago to Joliet, a distance of 
38 miles. Nothing daunted, Mr. Hayden agreed. 
Garbed in the habiliments of a locomotive engineer, 
overalls, cap, goggles, etc., he took his seat in the cab 
and brought the panting steed safely to its destination. 

—Barron’s. 


ALBERT GEIGER, JR., ‘95 


Although the meet will not be held for almost two 
years, American athletic officials already have started 
on the task of preparing for the country’s participation 
in the Olympic Games to be held in Paris in 1924. 
This was indicated yesterday in the announcement 
that Albert Geiger, Jr., chairman of the athletic 
committee of the Boston A. A., sailed from New 
York this morning on the steamship Olympic for 
Europe. Mr. Geiger, who will be accompanied by his 
wife on a combination business and pleasure trip to 
Paris, London and Nice, has been commissioned by 
the American Olympic Association to investigate the 
housing conditions in Paris and locate the most desir- 
able place or places in which to quarter Uncle Sam’s 


Olympic athletes. 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 











CHARLES HAYDEN, 90 
“‘At the youthful age of 19, there was graduated from the 
M. I. T. a fair-haired, rosy-cheeked Boston lad who 
was destined to play a prominent and 
creditable part in the world of 
industry and finance.”’ 








JEROME C. HUNSAKER, ‘12 


A most commendable appointment made last week 
by President Harding was that of Commander Jerome 
C. Hunsaker as a member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to succeed Rear Admiral 
D. W. Taylor, retired. 

Commander Hunsaker graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1908; in 1912, from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as a naval architect. After a year 
abroad studying aeronautics, he returned to this 
country and served as instructor of aeronautical en- 
gineering and research, where he trained a number of 
experts in aeronautical construction. 

As the first American to make a study of Eiffel’s 
work, he undertook the construction of a wind tunnel 
for testing of model airplanes as the basis of new 
designs. Later, he developed the first original American 
aircraft designs, and in the aircraft division under 
Admiral Taylor produced the first modern naval air- 
ship, from which developed the C and D types of diri- 
gibles. 

With Commanders Westervelt (M. I. T., 08) and 
Richardson (M. I. T., '06) of the Navy, Commander 
Hunsaker designed and supervised the construction 
of the Navy’s transoceanic flying boats, the famous 
NCs. He is the possessor of the Navy cross, awarded 
for his research and development of naval aircraft. 

—Washington (D. C.) Star. 
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TECH SHOW CHOOSES ITS COACHES 


The mentors who will guide the artistic destinies of 
Tech Show, 1923, whose title is “The Sun Temple” and 
whose author is Thomas Boeke, ’24, were selected in 
time for announcement at the large smoker held for 
the year by the Show as the opening attraction of its 
working year. 

Ralph G. Harlowe has been chosen as the general 
coach and will direct his attention principally to the 
cast. Mr. Harlowe has produced many plays under the 
supervision of George M. Cohan and has also done 
work with Raymond Hitchcock. ‘‘Six’s and Seven’s” 
produced by an amateur organization in Boston, last 
year, was under his direction. With Mr. Harlowe is 








THOMAS BOEKE, VI, '24 
Author of ‘‘The Sun Temple,"’ which is 
Tech Show 1923 











associated Charles A. Young, who will conduct the 
organization. Mr. Harlowe and Mr. Young have done 
much work together and under their guidance the Show 
management feels assured of a smooth set of per- 
formances. 

Miss Virginia Tanner will again coach the chorus 
and ballet. There is a possibility that this year the 
ballet will be presented in a somewhat altered form. 

The entire production is this year under the guidance 
of W. D. Schofield, '23, the General Manager, who is 
a student in Mechanical Engineering at the Institute 
and whose home is in Waterloo, N. Y. 

In addition to the regular Boston and Northampton 
performances, the Show this year has definitely con- 
tracted for the presentation of its production in New 


York, and, with less definiteness, in Poughkeepsie, for 
the benefit of members of the Vassar Daisy Chain and 
a number of other young ladies. The date for the 
New York performance has been set for March 20, 
1923; the place is the Waldorf Astoria. Since this is 
the first time in history that the Tech Show has ever 
fared the long journey to New York, it is expected the 
event will cause considerable jubilation among the 
Alumni in that vicinity. 


THE TECH’S NEW OFFSPRING 


A twelve-page “Literary Supplement” to The Tech 
appeared on December 14, and, if the ambitions of the 
editors are fulfilled, it will continue to do so regularly 
every month. The first issue was thrown in for good 
measure with The Tech of the same date, but, since it 
is also the ambition of the editors to make the supple- 
ment a financially gainful activity (the possibility of 
which some persons seem to doubt), such an oppor- 
tunity will not occur again. 

Gelett Burgess, °87, to date Technology’s only 
avowed man of letters of whom the world knows much, 
contributes the leading article, which is titled, “The 
New Technology of Literary Expression.”” We quote 
the opening paragraphs, which must seem dangerously 
subversive in the eyes of the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Power: 

“In my day—and I was a Sophomore when the 
Tech moved into the ‘new’ Walker Building—my 
interest in the English course was so keen that, during 
the lectures of a genially absent-minded Professor, 
most of my time was spent with a few equally bored 
spirits in removing the screws from the desks in the 
room, taking those desks to the window (without in 
any way disturbing the lecture or the lecturer) and 
suspending them therefrom by curtain cords. There 
they dangled, to the admiration of Boylston Street, 
sometimes for hours. 

“As I vaguely remember them, the subject of those 
lectures was the History of Something. Had it been 
English Composition | probably would have been 
more attentive.” 

Later on, the author evolves a sort of emotional 
Phase Rule. The Burgess formula, with key, is as 
follows: 

P=nC+T+C’ 

1. Fond wife n times reproves husband for putting 
his feet in glorious new chair. (C). 

2. Wife dies very fatally. (T). 

3. Husband, alone and bereft, starts to put feet in 
chair (C’) and suffers remorsitude. (P). 

Emphasis may be modified, as by an organ stop. 

As a contrast to the skittishness of the one Alumni 
member of the contributing staff, one notes with inter- 
est the irreproachable solemnity of the undergraduates. 
The titles of some other opera are significant: ‘““Some 
Dynamic Factors of Social Evolution’; “The Torch 
of Prometheus”; “The New German Constitution”; 
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FIFTY-SIX SPOTLESS SHIRTFRONTS! 


Photo by The Marshall Studio 


Also, fifty-six members of the Combined Musical Clubs 


“The Little Restaurant Across the Street’; “Would 
I Rather Be a Working Man in 1722 or 1922)”: “The 
Training Ship ‘Newport.’” Three of these fall into 
the “essay”’ classification, one is a tabloid historical 
sketch, one a short descriptive passage, and one, a 
flight in fiction. Sobriety—an unmistakable, if im- 
plicit, denial of the philosophic validity of the VooDoo 
spirit in contemporary letters—is the keynote. 


THE MUSICAL CLUBS’ AMBITIOUS PLANS 


This seems a year of high aims for the Combined 
Musical Clubs. A trip whose itinerary includes Atlan- 
tic City, Philadelphia, Schenectady, Buffalo, Utica 
and, in all probability, Pittsfield and Holyoke, begins 
on December 26. In Atlantic City the concert is to be 
held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. In Philadelphia, 
on December 27, the concert will be given in the New 
Century Club. The Technology Club of Philadelphia 
is sponsoring the concert and dance which follows. 

The next concert will be given in Schenectady on 
the evening of December 28 at the Mohawk Country 
Club. This concert is under the auspices of the Tech- 
nology Club of Eastern New York. In the afternoon, 
- about four o’clock, several numbers of the specialty 
acts and the Jazz Band will be broadcasted from 
Station WGY of Schenectady. The men on the clubs 
will be guests of the Technology alumni for dinner 
that evening. Following the musical program the Jazz 
Band will furnish music for a dance until one o'clock. 

From Schenectady the clubs go to Buffalo. A con- 
cert will be given on the evening here. The affair is to 
be given by the Technology Club of Buffalo. Here 
there will be more broadcasting. 

Following the Buffalo appearance the clubs will pro- 
ceed to Utica and thence will return to Boston, either 
through Pittsfield and Holyoke, or direct. 

On February 9, the combined clubs are to give a 
concert in Symphony Hall. Miss Marjorie Moody, a 
former soloist with Sousa’s Band, is to sing with the 
clubs in this engagement. Tickets are soon to go on 
sale for the event, which the management regards as 
one of the most ambitious yet attempted. 


ANOTHER FILTER PAPER 

When, in February, 1922, the first copy of a scarlet 
scandal sheet called The Filter Paper was issued to an 
unexpecting (except as affected by a judicious advance 
publicity) world, there was much debate of the author- 
ship. It was ascribed to the Managing Board of the 
Voo Doo, to the Faculty Club, to some one student 
who was working his way through college and had hit 
upon this novel means of making a little extra money, 
to the Dean’s Office, to the Research Laboratory of 
Physical Chemistry, to everyone and everybody save, 
perhaps, to the Technology Matrons. 

The second issue of the Filter Paper, brought out 
on December 8, laid the possible suspicion that most 
of the preceding guesses were inaccurate. This time 
the masthead definitely printed the acknowledgment 
of authorship by Pi Delta Epsilon, the honorary jour- 
nalistic fraternity which has a chapter at Technology. 
It is true that there had been previous guesses which 
had hit this truth.. The assumption of responsibility, 
although an admirable move, had its inevitable result. 
In consequence, the Filter Paper of this year was not 
so pleasantly slanderous as the founder of the line. 
Numerous subjects were opened for discussion, but all 
of them very tactfully. The entire editorial staff of 
the Review, plus the magazine itself, came in for rather 
extended treatment, but nothing was said that could 
bring the blush of modesty, nor the choke of rage. 
Last year’s production was supposed to have been 
rather querulous, but a close examination of its various 
articles revealed the fact that a good many, even of 
them, were somewhat tame, and that possibly the most 
impressive factor in the whole production was the red 
ink, which the psychologically learned young editors 
caused to be impressed upon their newsprint. Even a 
Directory of the Alumni Association, printed in red 
ink, would leer slightly. 

Unfortunately, the ink used on. this year’s Filter 
Paper was not so red. This lack of the energizing 
medium showed the sponsors of the Filter Paper, to be, 
essentially, decorous and proper and young gentlemen. 
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4 ATHLETICS 








THE CLASS OF ‘81 GATE 


Save for certain office furnishings and books from 
the Library, the gate to the Athletic Field, which 
years ago was the gift of the Class of 1881, is the only 
relic of the old Technology which, transported to this 
side of the river, still exists. Despite its existence, 
however, it has in the past labored under difficulties, 
since the position in which it was placed at the end of 
the moving process caused its appeal as a work of art 
and its utility as an entering place to be practically 
nothing. The ’81 Gate had to stand up manfully and 
stare at a collection of Boston & Albany frogs and 
switches. 

For six years the Gate endured this outlook upon 
life. Then the athletic authorities, in congress with 
the office of the Superintendent of Buildings and 
Power, decided that there was no need for a continuance 
of this martyrdom. So, along with the changes in 
athletic housing conditions recently made, the Gate 
was moved from its old position to a position diagon- 
ally facing Building 8 of the Institute. Here its 
ae will be evident and its function will be ful- 
illed. 

The sketch on this page lies part in the present and 
part in the future. The present doors for example, 
do not resemble those shown in the sketch, but with 
the knowledge that there are plans under foot to 
substitute for these doors something more decorated 
and ornamental, the Review generously offers a design 
of its own. 


| i 
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On the plaque shown above, occur the lines of Gelett Burgess, '87: 


Not the quarry but the chase, 
Not the laurel but the race, 
Not the hazard but the play, 
Make me, Lord, enjoy alway. 





THE CALUMET CLUB 


The Institute Committee has recently made official 
recognition of the Calumet Club as an undergraduate 
activity. The club is an offshoot from the reorganiza- 
tion of the Technology Athletic Club and has as its 
purpose general promotion of Technology athletic inter- 
ests. The Technology Athletic Club as originally con- 
ceived was organized to get money for starting new 
athletic activities, to make up deficits, to handle pub- 
licity for athletic events, and to increase the student 
interest in athletics. The T. A. C. was very active 
during its first year and inaugurated Varsity basket- 
ball, freshman baseball, as well as giving its financial 
aid to athletics in general. However, the reapportion- 
ment of the Student Tax and the formation of the 
M. I. T. A. A. Publicity Department has since some- 
what changed the field for the T. A. C. and its officers 
felt that it was best to transform it into the present 
Calumet Club. The main work of the new organiza- 
tion will be the entertainment of visiting teams. It is 
with this idea in mind that the club has adopted the 
name Calumet, the “‘calumet’’ being the name of the 
old Indian pipe signifying hospitality to strangers. 
The club intends to have all visiting teams met at the 
train by one or more of its members who will endeavor 
to show the visitors every courtesy and hospitality. 

In addition, the club hopes to be able to foster inter- 
est in athletics in the undergraduate body by mass 
meetings before important games and by the organi- 
zation of cheering sections at the games. 

The club has already arranged to have a special 
dressing room built for the use of vis- 
iting teams. The Advisory Council on 
Athletics and the M. I. T. A. A. are 
in hearty accord with the work of the 
Calumets. 


A MINOR SPORTS CHARM 

For some years the Varsity Club 
has presented its members with a 
small, triangular watch charm as a per- 
manent recognition of their services to 
Tech on the Athletic Field, but men in 
the various sports who have not been 
awarded the straight T have never 
worn any official award other than 
the T prescribed by the shingles. The 
situation of Technology necessitates 
the modification of many customs 
prevalent in colleges which are situ- 
ated in small towns. Many of these 
customs are small loss to the student 
body, but at least one institution is 
badly missed: that of wearing the letter 
granted for creditable work in Varsity 
Athletics. Far too seldom do we see 
a man wearing his T and because of 
this, the athletes lose a considerable 
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amount of distinction which is rightly theirs. 
tion to this, the T is rather a temporary award, soon 
worn out and seldom replaced. 

To remedy the situation, the Athletic Association has 
authorized the wearing of a charm similar to that of 
the Varsity Club by men who have won their letter in 
any branch of sport. To distinguish the new charm, 
it is suspended from the apex instead of the base of 


the triangle and has no enamel background. Around the~ 


edge of the triangle are the letters M. I. T. A. A. and 
the words Minor Sports and in the central part a 
raised T, beneath the arms of which is space for the 
initials of the particular sport in which the award was 
made. The charm may be had in solid gold, 18K or 
10K, gold-filled, and sterling silver. It is to be ordered 
through the Minor Sports Charm Committee of the 
M.I.'T. A. A., which requires a statement as to the 
branch of sport and the year in which the letter was 
won. The Committee has emphasized the point that 
alumni orders may be filled at any time. 


CROSS COUNTRY 


After his good win over the best Cornell, Harvard, 
Dartmouth and Princeton had to offer, Captain Bob 
Hendrie, ’23, was conceded a better than even chance 
to win the N. E. I. C. A. A. individual championship 
and he did not disappoint his followers. Over the 
difficult Franklin Park course, he ran a splendidly 
judged race and led home McKeeman of Maine by 
over a hundred and fifty yards. In spite of the good 
work of its captain, the Institute team could place no 
better than third to Maine and Bates. Elmer Sanborn, 
’23, one of the Institute’s strongest men, had the mis- 
fortune to be sick, and, in spite of an unusually game 
race, he was unable to run to his best form. The work 
of Sanborn is worthy of the highest praise. 

On Monday, November 20, the team competed in 
the I. C. A. A. A. A. championship run. After leading 
for almost the whole distance, Captain Hendrie was 
just beaten out for first place by Higgins of Columbia. 
The team backed him up in good fashion and finished 
third, a fitting climax to a highly successful season. 


THE NEW CROSS COUNTRY CAPTAIN 


G. R. Holt, °24, has recently been elected the Cap- 
tain of the Cross Country Team for the season of 1923. 
Since Holt and Frank Bemis, ’25, were tied as a result 
of ballots cast for the Captain, it was necessary for the 
Executive Committee of the M. I. T. A. A. to decide 
between them. The result of the Committee’s vote on 
December 11 was the election of Holt. 

Holt began his cross country career the day he reg- 
istered at the Institute by reporting to Coach Kanaly 
for work on the Freshman squad. When Elmer San- 
born called out his Varsity Squad the following Fall, 
Holt was among the number. He has worked steadily 
and conscientiously since that time as a member of 
the team, and, starting as a runner who barely made 
a place on the squad, he has developed to an extent 
such that this year he was one of Technology's main- 
stays at the I. C. A. A. A. A. at Van Cortlandt Park. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


This year has seen a change in the emphasis placed 
on the — of competitive sport versus gymnasium 
work. Formerly those Freshmen who desired it, could 


In addi- — 


substitute some recognized competitive sport for 
routine physical training in the Walker gym. This year 
the plan has been worked another way. All Freshmen 
have been urged to go out for a competitive sport first 
and to take the usual class work in the gym more for 
the correction of physical defect than for the purpose 
of recreation. In consequence 307 Freshmen have 
signed up for sports, leaving only 266 to do ““Monkey 
Drill.” Of these 266, seventy-three are taking classes 
in special corrective exercises. These classes which 
are an innovation this year, are under the supervision 
of Henry P. McCarthy, who is now Assistant Physical 
Director and who is a former high jump and hurdle 
star of Worcester Academy, a graduate of the Posse 
Normal School of Gymnastics, a professional basket- 
ball player of ability, and former coach of the Winthrop 
High School basketball team when it was for two years 
New England champion. He is at present engaged in 
assisting Coach Kanaly in his duties as physical di- 
rector with special attention to corrective work for 
the men taking physical training. 


SEASON TICKETS OF THE M. I. T. A. A. 


The M. I. T. Athletic Association has recently in- 
augurated a system which makes available season tick- 
ets for all games on the Institution’s grounds, which 
are held under the jurisdiction of the Association. 
These tickets are to be sold to Alumni only, and will 
cost $5.00. They are good from January Ist to June 
lst. Tickets together with a schedule of.all games will 
be mailed to the Alumni in Boston and the immediate 
vicinity on or about January Ist, and will become valid 
upon payment of the price. Any other alumnus will 
be sent tickets upon application to the M. I. T. A. A. 
The object of this system is to increase interest in 
athletics among the Alumni and to encourage them to 
attend the meets. At each meet, a special section of 
seats will be reserved for the holders of these passes. 
These tickets will admit the holder to all home games 
played by the following teams: Basketball, Boxing, 
Fencing, Gym, Track, Swimming and Wrestling. It 
is, of course, impossible to grant admission to holders 
of these passes to Hockey games, and all Intercollegiate 
Association meets, since these contests do not come 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the M. I. T. A. A. 
Attractive schedules are being arranged by all the 
above teams. 


BOXING 


The boxing team is fortunate in having thirty men 
working for positions. Captain Moll, ’24, has moved 
up from the 145-lb. to the 160-lb. class. There are also 
veterans in the 115-lb., 145-lb., and 175-lb. classes, 
which leaves the 125-lb. and 135-lb. berths to the care 
of green men. The men who worked for the team 
last year are by no means sure of their positions, due 
to the quality of the new material. A hard schedule 
has been arranged and should prove the mettle of the 
team. 


SCHEDULE 
January 27 Tufts. . . Tentative 
February 3 Colgate . . Tentative 
February 10 U.of Pa. . Tentative 
February 17 Yale . . . Tentative 
February 24 Navy. . . Definite 
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The approaching completion of the 

‘Alma second leg in the prize contest, whose 

purpose it is to furnish a new Alma 

— Mater”’ Mater song for Technology, has recalled 

to several minds a question which for 

some time has gone unvoiced. That question is: Why 

is the Stein Song to be superseded? Who started the 
agitation for a new Alma Mater song? 

The answer given is that the Stein Song bears no 
relation to Technology in its words, and that although 
the composer of the music was Frederick Bullard, ’87, 
the Stein Song is outlawed because Richard Hovey, 
who was a Dartmouth man, wrote the words at present 
in use. 

We occasionally feel that those who are agitating 
for a new Alma Mater song do not realize how lucky 
Technology is. The music of “Fair Harvard” is the 
music of “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms;” that of “For God, For Country and For 
Yale” is “Die Wacht am Rhine;” the Cornell Alma 
Mater is sung to the tune of Annie Lisle. There is 
scarcely an Alma Mater song of any currency whose 
music is not borrowed from some outside and usually 
completely foreign source. Perhaps the music is good 
and perhaps it is not. At any rate, it has entrenched 
itself in student affection and persists for that reason. 
But at Technology, this situation does not exist. The 
music of the Stein Song is perhaps the most rousing 
air that can be heard in any American college, and a 
Technology man wrote it into the bargain. 

Our Alma Mater song is consequently a 50% home 
product, which is as high a percentage as is usual. Of 
late, there has been noted a tendency to place the 
word “All” before the word “Technology” and, con- 
necting the two by a hyphen or not according to one’s 
pleasure, to indicate by the combination a state of 
higher exaltation in the succeeding noun. The desire 
for anew Alma Mater song is a product of this tendency. 
If words more fitting and song more rousing can be 
written by the present generation of Technology men, 
by all means, let it be done. Thus far, there has been 
no indication that we are at present in an artistic 
condition to better the splendid work of Frederick 
Bullard. If a worthy substitute cannot be found, 
there is scarcely more point in superseding the Stein 
Song than there would be in superseding ‘““Take Me 
Back to Tech,” because the music of that was originally 
assigned to words which had to do with one Solomon 
Levi. 


We hope that someone of artistic courage and ability 
has thought of the ambitious idea of displacing Richard 
Hovey’s words by his own. They could be less worthy 
as poetry if they were but more appropriate in subject. 
There seems no reason why, if this were successfully 
done, it could not serve to retain the unforgetable 
Stein Song and at the same time satisfy the Pan- 
Technologists. 


The Association of Class Secretaries 
The woke from a five-year slumber on De- 

Secreta- cember 28, sat up, rubbed its eyes and 

ries’ announced that it was hungry. Accord- 

Forum iely, it dined in the Faculty Room of 

Walker Memorial. 

After a dinner, there are always cigars to be smoked. 
In consequence, after a dinner, there is always apt to 
be a “business meeting’’ of whatever organization has 
dined. The Secretaries Association felt in no mood to 
make an exception to this rule, and it therefore held 
a meeting. It had not, of course, guaranteed to 
transact any business, which was just as well, because 
it transacted none. For all that, there was interest 
in the affair. 

The Association of Class Secretaries is at present in 
the same condition as the Fulton Street Ferry in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. That is to say, it was once an eminently 
useful institution which has fallen to disuse through 
a shift in the channels of power. There was a time 
years ago when the Association of Class Secretaries 
was a body all powerful in the councils of Technology. 
The Alumni Association was an emaciated and con- 
sumptive organization which talked in the feeble and 
querulous voice of an invalid about nothing at all. 
The buxom and health-abounding nurse to the Sick Man 
of Technology was in those days, the Association of 
Class Secretaries. 

All this before the time of Dr. Coué. Under the 
wonder-working influence of twentieth century medicine, 
the Alumni Association has grown as strong, muscular 
and ruddy as any in the country, and the nurse of the 
one-time invalid, having nothing more to do, has 
failed steadily in health since that time. For all 
this, a suggestion that the affairs of the Association 
might be profitably wound up, met favor neither with 
the Alumni Council, nor, which is only natural, with 
the Association itself. The Association has nothing to 
do, but there is no earthly reason why it cannot meet 
periodically and do it. There is much to be said on 
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the side of sentiment for retaining the organization. 
More than once it has saved the day for Technology. 
The pioneers of the Association have made the Alumni 
body what it is today. To many people, it is pleasur- 
able and perhaps profitable to review emergencies that 
once were pressing and note how they were met. In 
this capacity the Association with its present personnel 
has much usefulness. 


Before these words have traveled the 
Technol- long distance from the scrawl of manu- 
ogy’s script to the finished perfection of the 
press sheets, the American Association 
Welcome for the Advancement of Science will have 
Guests convened at Technology. The Institute 
feels rightly honored by its ability to 
serve as host to so illustrious and learned a collection 
of scientific bodies. As these words see the light, many 
of their members are converging upon our Cambridge 
buildings from every quarter of this hemisphere. 

Technology must feel particularly hospitable to the 
Association by reason of the connection which at one 
time William Barton Rogers had with it as President. 
In the year of his incumbency, the Institute was still 
a thought for the future, but a decade and a half later 
he brought it into being, thereby — perhaps we may 
say it without conceit — doing a distinctly measurable 
service to the cause of scientific advancement. 

We express our hopes for a significant and stimulat- 
ing session. Certainly, Technology will leave nothing 
undone to make the members of the Association feel 
at home socially and scientifically during their welcome 
stay. 


,. VooDoo, the Institute’s Comic maga- 
VooD00’S zine, has brought out the second of its 
Ladies’ Girls’ Numbers. About a year ago some 
Book thoughtful undergraduate chanced on the 
truth that if girls of anyone’s acquaint- 
ance might be made enthusiastic about the possibility 
of contributing the entire contents of one issue of the 
magazine, the Managing Board and the regular staff 
could rest for the space of a month, and devote this 
time exclusively to studies. Accordingly, it was done. 
This year, it was done again, and, due to the natural 
eagerness of the magazine’s personnel, it was done 
earlier — in December, as against March. 

Critical comment has not, at the present time, become 
current. This year, as last, however, VooDoo’s girls 
seem quite willing to bear evidence to what is so 
swiftly becoming an accepted truth: youth is made of 
the same clay, whether male or female. For the last 
seventy-five years this has been denied. Within the 
past two years, the denial has been quashed. The 
concerted effect of such magazines as are colleagues of 
VooDoo have done their fair share to bring recognition 


of this truth, which is admirable or detestable accord- 
ing to the beliefs with which you were born. 


Coincident and conjunctive with the 

The meeting of the American Association for 
Sedgwick the Advancement of Science comes the 
first of the William Thompson Sedgwick 

Lecture Memorial Lectures. It is to be given, 
this year, in Huntington Hall on December 29 by 
Edmund Beecher Wilson, Da Costa Professor of 


- Zodlogy at Columbia University. 


There is much significance to the title ““The Physical 
Basis of Life” which Professor Wilson has chosen for 
his lecture. When Huxley, who assigned the same 
title to one of his most famous essays, made his first 
profound, almost staggering, impression upon the 
minds of nineteenth century scientists and philos- 
ophers, Sedgwick and Wilson were two young men 
beginning together their scientific careers. For both 
of them, the writings of Huxley, of which “The Phy- 
sical Basis of Life’’ might be called the keystone, 
formed the basis of their inspiration. Sedgwick, in the 
years that followed, broadened his activities to include 
the most humanitarian phases of public health work. 
Wilson concentrated upon the abstruse problems of 
the laboratory and built for himself a reputation in 
theoretical biology not to be paralleled. Despite the 
differing paths these men took in their careers, their 
common touchstone remains. The honor of delivering 
the first Memorial Lecture which now comes to Pro- 
fessor Wilson is an appropriate tribute to the friendship 
and the interests which these two men of science 
shared together. 


M. Georges Clemenceau was in town 
recently. We note this under the head of 
Social Gleanings and append the com- 
ment that M. Clemenceau did not call 
upon Technology. 

We are not going to raise any hullabaloo about this. 
We are inclined to doubt that there are any great 
truths among the collection of M. Clemenceau’s 
thoughts that Technology’s youthful and impression- 
able students would have done well to hear. Con- 
cerning General Foch the Review once felt differently, 
and said so, to the production of much bitterness. 
We are going to say nothing comparable about M. 
Clemenceau. “He did not stop at Technology. He 
did not even hesitate. Presumably, he wasn’t asked.” 
Eh bien. All this strikes us as good, just and wise. 

Perhaps we need not say anything more, just now. 
We might enlarge upon the reasons which cause us to 
hold those beliefs, but in all probability we have said 
enough to generate as much unpopularity as did once 
another doctrine about another man. 


Tiger 
Tiger 
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The Young . This book is the third already issued marked ability; and also as to logic for which he de- 
Man and 2 4 series of twelve volumes dealing with veloped a fondness, and of which he is still a constant 
Civil En- ‘ifferent careers or vocations open to student. : 
gineering YOUNE men, a series whose purpose and The attention given by him to questions of economy 
is amply sound, and quite necessary; its fundamental 


“ee importance are well set forth by the 
George Fillmore editor of the series. 
STi Mccuie In his introductory chapter, Professor 

Co., $2.00. Swain cites examples of the antiquity of 
engineering in the building of the pyramids 2900 B. C.; 
the extensive use of pile foundations in Switzerland 
3000 B. C. or perhaps much earlier; and the con- 
struction of a sea canal 4000 B. C. He establishes the 
fact that engineering is a profession, involving an 
understanding of scientific principles as well as the 
practice of skill. He further discusses definitions of 
engineering, and adds one of his own, contributing 
something of value as an addition to others well known. 
The chapter traces the development of engineering in 
later times, and outlines the present scope, especially 
of Civil Engineering in its restricted sense as distinct 
from Mechanical and other branches, the differentia- 
tion accompanying the advance of civilization, and he 
properly attributes this advance to engineering as a 
principal cause rather than the result. 

The next chapter is devoted to a further description 
of the branches of Civil Engineering for which Professor 
Swain is especially qualified from a long and successful 
service in charge of the Department of Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering. The chapter is far from a 
catalogue, for it abounds in interesting illustrations 
and descriptions of examples of engineering. It is not 
easy to find, elsewhere in small compass, a satisfactory 
review of the field of engineering. Included among the 
branches are Surveying and Geodesy, and Valuation. 
Whether or not these lie within the definition of 
engineering, they do clearly lie within the field of 
the Civil Engineer. In reading this chapter, one is 
impressed with the extent of Professor Swain’s reading 
and his grasp of the subject. 

“Qualifications Necessary or Desirable,”’ the subject 
of the next chapter, are classified as both “of a pro- 
fessional and of a personal kind.” ‘The professional 
affect the engineer's knowledge or understanding of 
engineering; the personal, his ability “to apply his 
knowledge properly, economically and effectively.” 
Engineering is stated to be “an intensely practical 
affair, indeed a kind of business.” 

The professional qualifications include knowledge of 
natural science, logic, mathematics; of materials of 
construction ; of economical adaptation; a sense of pro- 
portion; and these are ieonaial ‘ 

Attention is called to the importance that the en- 
gineer should possess the scientific attitude of mind, 
and that a proper quality of imagination is also essential, 
as is also a logical mind. 

It is well worth-while to read what Professor Swain 
has to say of the function in engineering of mathematics 
(whose importance he recognizes) for he is highly 
trained in engineering mathematics in which he has 


quality in engineering has not always been appreciated. 

Personal qualifications listed and discussed are:— 
“Judgment, balance, a trained mind, experience, initia- 
tive, good health, knowledge.” Character, foremost 
among others, is recognized as necessary in any field 
of endeavor. 

A chapter is devoted to the “Education of the En- 
gineer.”” Professor Swain spent three years in Germany 
in post-graduate engineering study, has taught for 
about forty years, and his interest in the educational 
side is well evidenced by his selection of the subject of 
“The Profession of Engineering Teaching” for his 
presidential address to the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education, some years ago. What he 
has to say comes very near being “with authority.” 
He does not neglect to give attention to the frequent 
claim that a liberal arts training is a prerequisite for 
an engineer if he is to attain the highest success. 
Sufficient attention is given to this, so that one should 
read the chapter. An attempt to review this feature 
by the reviewer who quite agrees with him, would 
prove altogether inadequate. 

Another chapter deals with the “Characteristics of 
Civil Engineering as a Profession,” its advantages and 
disadvantages. Attention is called at once to “the 
opportunity it offers to do constructive and enduring 
work” to the fact that the engineer who “aids in 
completing” any “large and useful engineering work 
is a direct agent in doing good to his fellow-men.” 
“His work is a permanent monument to his skill and 
diligence.” ‘By its combination of the practical and 
the scientific, of business, administration, and the 
direction of men, engineering may serve to develop a 
breadth of view which is of great benefit; and “for 
reasons already referred to, the practice of engineering 
develops, or tends to develop mental courage, resource 
and decision.”” ‘We live in an age of engineering, of 
power, of applied science.” ‘A training in applied 
science, if not narrow” “cannot fail to be of great 
value.”” Professor Swain has had in his classes, ““men 
who have become lawyers, doctors, artists, and even 
clergymen; and he has never met one who has not 
expressed himself as greatly indebted to his engineering 
training.” ‘An engineering career is a healthful one.” 
He discusses disadvantages as well as advantages. The 
matter of fees is also given attention in a general way 
in this chapter. 

“The Outlook for the Civil Engineer” furnishes a new 
subject differing somewhat from the previous chapter, 
in dealing with the future rather than the present 
status. Professor Swain calls attention to the fact 
“that the habits of prompt decision, initiative, re- 
source, and ability to meet new conditions — all of 
which habits should be developed by an engineering 
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education and by engineering experience — are potent 
elements in success.” 

He calls attention to statistics showing the growth 
in numbers of Civil Engineers and Surveyors as shown 
by the Census, and also as apparent in Societies and in 
Engineering Colleges. 

Another method of presenting the outlook is adopted 
by him in reciting some of the notable engineering works 
and the numbers of engineers employed. Some figures 
are given of the scales of compensation at differing 
stages of experience. 

A final chapter consists of “Concluding Suggestions” 
directed especially to young men who “may be con- 
templating following the profession of Civil Engineer- 
ing.” The chapter is to be read rather than reviewed. 
This is in fact true of the entire book. The last chapter, 
however, is specially applicable to the young man. 
The book, as a whole, while written for young men, is 
equally valuable to all engineers who care to know 
better what there is in Civil Engineering, and should 
be largely read. 

The book is an example of clear, logical, and interest- 
ing writing, in which there is abundant evidence of 
extensive reading and research as well as of clear 
thinking, and is in itself an assurance that a liberal 
arts education is not essential to produce in an engineer 
a man of abundant culture. 

—C. Frank Allen. 


Banking For many years there have been in 
and print excellent works discussing the va- 
Credit rious aspects of public policy with respect 
Davis R’ Dewey tO banking. Somewhat more recently 
and Martin J. there have appeared books which describe 
tively Professor the details of bank operation. Thus the 
of Political Eeon- needs of the bank clerk as well as of 
tics,andAssistant the legislator, were met, but it is only 
Professor i'r, Within a comparatively recent period 
Zhe Ronald ~—_ that any effort has been made to publish 
"506 pp. books which met the needs of the bank’s 

Price, $3.00. horrower—the ordinary business man. 

To books of this third type, describing banking from 
the point of view of the prospective borrower, belongs 
this new book on Banking and Credit by Professors 
Dewey and Shugrue of the Institute. Among the 
books of this type, its sound scholarship gives it easily 
a pre-eminent place. It would be truer to say that it 
occupies a dominating position within its chosen field. 

In reviewing the book somewhat more in detail, we 
find that two introductory chapters on money are 
followed by four chapters describing carefully the 
various methods of borrowing, that is, the credit instru- 
ments. Six chapters then describe the business of 
banking, at least insofar as a business man would 
need to understand that business in choosing a bank. 
Two chapters on “Commercial Loans” and “Security 
for Loans,” are followed by four chapters which to- 
gether form one of the most admirable parts of the 
book. These chapters explain how a bank analyses 
a credit statement, what items and ratios the bank 
regards as important and what items it regards as 
relatively insignificant. The book thus explains why 
banks reject some applicants and why other applicants 
form acceptable borrowers. 

The book then discusses the bank’s reserves and the 
institutions which directly affect those reserves-——the 
clearing house and the Federal Reserve System. 

The book, as a whole, attempts to expound no new 
theories. It rides no hobbies. It distinguishes sharply 
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between fact and opinion. It presents clearly, moder- 
ately, and for the most part without editorial comment, 
the leading opinion on each of the various mooted 
questions. It is therefore singularly available for 
use either as a textbook, or as a reference book for 
those who are interested in banking as prospective 


borrowers. 
—D. S. Tucker. 


Tackling Tech, a book of 197 pages 
i written by Lawrence Wickes Conant, °21, 
Tackling _ js an interesting volume designed to help 
Tech men entering institutions of higher 
Wickes Conant. learning. ; 
Cloth, 197 pp.. Throughout its pages there are many 
Ronald Press’ pointers to guide a freshman along the 
$1.50. road of the undergraduate. The chapters 
of greatest potential value are those on 
“How to Plan Your Time and Do Your Werk,” 
“Health and- Energy,” “Activities,” “A “Technical 
Education as a Business Investment,” “Financing an 
Education” and “Personal Finances and Expense Ac- 
counts.” Each of these subjects in itself is of t 
importance in acquiring a training for life’s work. ° 
While the inclusion of details is in some cases carried 
to the extreme, each subject treated in this book sis 
covered in a complete and comprehensive manner. 
Larry Conant’s Tackling Tech will be an asset to every 
freshman entering Tech or another college, if he will 
but keep in mind that four years .of higher learning 
is a great adventure in which to live, learn and capitalize 


his mistakes. ea 
—R. A. St. Laurent. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 








TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF SHANGHAI 


The only thing that has been wrong with the “‘Technology 
Club of Shanghai” since you last heard from us (which we note 
is as recently as February 21, 1922) is that the Secretary has 
apparently nm too busy —or shall we say too lazy? — to 
write you of all our doings. 

In reality, the Club is beginning to be a real and worth-while 
organization that is improving all the time. In addition to the 
regular monthly luncheons and dinners, we were fortunate — 
as you probably found out long ago — in being able to arrange 
a se dinner meeting for Messrs. E. S. Webster, ’88, and 
Muhlfeld when they passed through Shanghai. We can only 
hope that our guests enjoyed the dinner as much as we did having 
them with us, as it was hard to realize at the time, that we were 
so far away from the “Stute,” and it was all most enjoyable. 

We were also able to arrange a small impromptu dinner for 
A. F. Bemis, ’93, when he passed through Shanghai on his way 
back from India to the U.S. A. This dinner was purposely kept 
in the straight Chinese style, with purely Chinese dishes through- 
out, and while we could not state on oath that Mr. Bemis enjoyed 
all the dishes, still we are sure that it was a rather oon and 
enjoyable experience for him, and we were certainly only too 
glad to have able to get together for the event. 
inning with the summer months, which in this man’s 
town are decidedly hot months, we decided to dispense with the 
usual dinners or luncheons — called “Tiffins’’ out here — and 
to arrange for a picnic or outing each month. The first trip was 
an all-day affair to a city called Soochow, which is some 80 miles 
from Shanghai. We started off on the 7.00 a. m. train and upon 
arrival at Soochow got off the train and got into a large houseboat. 
We spent the day in this boat ambling lazily through the very 
picturesque creeks and canals that entirely envelop Soochow 
and its environs. Just after lunch, there was a general exodus 
from the houseboat onto chairs (sedan chairs) and T. P. Hsi, being 
unlucky, drew a pocket edition of a donkey instead of a chair. 

Well, up we went in the chairs to a very famous mountain 
called Tien Ping Shan. The last bit was done on foot without 
any chairs, and the photo, taken by T. K. Kao, shows the hot 
and thirsty crowd cooling off in the tea house on the hill. 

The first trip was so successful that the July meeting was 
converted into a picnic held — or rather to have been held — 
on the fine lawns of one of the colleges just on the outskirts of 
Shanghai. On the fateful day, however, the heavens opened and 
it sure did rain. In spite of all this, we moved into the big gym- 
nasium building, ro 9 carried on the sports as though it were 
fine weather and all was well. After the sports, some supper, 
and all voted it to be a success in spite of the weather. I forgot 
to say that the ladies were also represented at this picnic and 
we hope they will be with us often on such affairs. 

In August, we again took to the open, this time for a day’s 
trip up the Whangpoo River (the river upon which Shanghai 





The Shanghai Club Picnic 


is situated) on a fine big launch called the ““Kiangnan” and which 
was given to us for the day by the Directors of the Kiangnan 
Dock and Engineering Works as a compliment to the same 
number of Tech men (Course XIII) they have on their staff. 
Here again, the ladies came along, and the weather was absolutely 
ideal. The actual boat trip was broken by a most enjoyable 
walk on shore at a village called Minghong. We inspected the 
terminus of a new motor bus road which is to connect Minghong 
with Shanghai and greatly pleased the local people with our 
interest, as they are extremely proud of the fact that there is 
now to be a motor bus service to their own. 

Our next little excitement is to be a trip to the city of Wusih, 
said to be the most progressive Chinese city, but as we are out 
for a good time, we will probably see more of their ‘Flower 
Boats” and interesting waterways than their modern improve- 
ments. However, we will have to wait until the trip comes 
before we can say what’s what. 

In November, the regular dinner meetings will again resume 
their sway and we will settle down to business again. So maybe 
we can get some further and real reports off to you then. 


Robert P. Sherman, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., Shanghai, China. 


TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


The Tech men here in Chicago are very much in accord with 
the Alumni Association’s banquet in New York to welcome 
Dr. Stratton. All of us would like to attend but the present 
indications are that only a few will be able to be on hand. How- 
ever, we will have our opportunity to welcome Dr. Stratton to 
the Alumni here in the Middle West at our Alumni dinner in 
April, more of which will appear in the next issue. 

During the past month, our weekly lunches have had their 
usual good attendance. ‘Tomlinson, °12, who has recently 
visited Cambridge, gave us some first-hand information about 
the Modern Technology. We would judge from Tommy’s 
remarks that the dances in the Walker Memorial are some class. 

A great many more of us would like to get back to Technology 
and it is the impression among some of us here that were one 

ticular day set aside in the fall of the year, more effort would 

made by the Alumni to get back to Cambridge and pay the 
Institute a visit. Home-coming day is becoming more and more 
popular here in the west among the colleges and there is no reason 
why Technology could not adopt the idea and make Field Da 
the occasion. This event, while not as exciting as a football 
game, with a rival institution, is already most popular with the 
undergraduates and can with a codperation of the Alumni 
Association become a real home-coming day. Here is something 
for the Institute Committee and the Alumni Council to in- 
vestigate. More Alumni interests will do no harm but increase 
the support to our new President and Technology. 

Considerable discussion broke out at our lunch last week 
over the length of the course at Technology. A number of the 
younger men, including those from the class of 1922, are inclined 
toward a greater amount of general studies, and the increase 
to the five-year course. This is an old subject and one which 
has, no doubt, been frequently debated by the Corporation. 
There is no question that it is very desirable to include more 
general studies, but whether or not the course should be length- 
ened to five or six years involves many other phases. There is 
a very strong opinion that Technology would do well to lengthen 
the course to tive years. 

Our next event will be the winter smoker to be held the 
middle of February, the date of which will be announced in the 
next issue. We hope all Tech men planning to be in Chicago 
either then or any other time this winter, will look us up at the 
Engineers Club, 314 Federal Street. 


Robert W. Weeks, Secrelary- Treasurer, 811 Washington Street, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF THE M. I. T. 


A banquet in honor of our fellow-citizen, Dr. Samuel W. 
Stratton, was held at the Racquet Club on November 22, with 
68 in attendance. We invi several Senators to come, too, 
but they all pleaded previous engagements, so it was strictly a 
Tech affair, which was all the better. A number of prominent 
local alumni were called ar for three-minute speeches and 
were told by President J. W. C , 96, to tell the President- 
elect how to run the Stute. E. W. James, ’07, broke the ice 
and created much enthusiasm by s ting that Dr. Stratton’s 
first duty was to annex - He also suggested a mathe- 
matical football team and individual aero imi 
to Fords and named Strattons. A. M. Holcombe, ’04, followed 
with a story about some escapade in the dear departed days at 
Tech. Then A. B. McDaniel, ’01, in an eloquent three minutes, 
recommended selection of men for the right kinds of work while 
they are still students. P. L. Dougherty, ’97, announced that 
Dr. Stratton had been made an honorary member of the local 
University Club, a club which was originally conceived and 
launched by Tech men. J. C. Hunsaker, ’12, spoke of the 
burdens of the president, called the Bureau of Standards the 
Supreme Court of American Industry and outlined ways in 
which Tech could become a similar institution. James Swan, 
’91, spoke of the inspiration of General Walker and hoped that 
Dr. Stratton would arouse similar respect and admiration among 
the students. G. K. Burgess, 96, said that as a chief of division 
at the Bureau of Stand that he had been giving Dr. Stratton 
advice for twenty years. He asked him to tay door open 
occasionally so that students and others could look in. G. A. 
Ricker, ’86, called on for some concrete remarks, (he is head of 
the local Portland Cement Association), urged an esprit de corps 
ne <3 se —<— life at by: pamper a G. Abbot, '94, 
apologized for not having much to say, as e previous speakers 
had said it, and then proceeded to say a mouthful, as it were. 
F. H. Newell, ’84, summed up the whole range of advice in a few 
well-chosen words. He that the alumni get solidly behind 
the President and show their support by taking an active interest 
in the affairs of the local society (check, say we). Lester D. 
Gardner, ’98, of New York, was a guest and spoke of the plans 
for the reception to Dr. Stratton in New York. He told of the 
struggles of the Corporation in locating a man for the Presidency 
and said that they now feel that they have the right one. Dr. 
Stratton was the final speaker. He said he hoped to bring the 
students in direct touch with the men in the field who are doi 
the big things. He s ted that industry needs to be eleva 
to a science and that Tech men should the elevators. He 
rather dodged the absorbtion of Harvard issue and indorsed the 
plans for arousing the esprit de corps at Tech and among the 
alumni. Dr. Stratton may not be an orator, as he says, but 
what he talks about is worth listening to and we listened with 
rapt attention. It was an extremely successful occasion. 

The ten-minute speeches at the regular Friday lunches at the 
University Club started off with a on November 3. Dr. 
G. K. Burgess, 96, told us all about this man Stratton on that 
date. The following week,C. W. Price, safety expert, was the 
speaker. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley came around on November 17 
and among other things said that there was no doubt but that 
Dr. Stratton would annex Harvard and the doctor is a Harvard 
man, at that. Commodore E. W. Longfellow gave us a demon- 
straton of first aid, life saving and manhandling at the next lunch. 

John R. Freeman, Jr., 16, has been appointed chairman of 
the entertainment committee, succeeding Edward Stuart, °10, 
now in New York. The other members of this committee are 
Charley McCarthy, °16, and Carroll Bennink, '99, a live trio, 

Among out-of-town visitors at the lunches have been W. H. 
Shockley, '75, C. H. Chatfield, 14, and E. J. Casselman, °15. 
A few more of the in-town residents will be welcome as “‘visitors.” 


James A. Tobey, Secretary, 
17th & D Streets, N. W., Washington,D. C. 


TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF NORTHERN OHIO 


Caruthers A. Coleman, II, '16, announced on a recent visit 
to Cleveland, that he had entered the of coal mining with 
the Big Run Coal Company, in addition to his work with the 
Clark County Construction Company, at Winchester, Kentucky. 

George D. Kittr . I, °16, has moved from Cleveland to 
Selkirk, N. Y., where he is on work of an important nature for 
the Walsh Construction Company? 


Philip N. Cristal, '17, Secretary, 
700 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF RHODE ISLAND 


Shades of Monte Carlo! The inherent gambling instincts, 
carefully trained during a four, or more, years’ sojourn in Boston, 
and successfully kept in a quiescent state during reform activities, 
were destined to break the bounds of inhibition and hold full 
sway over their helpless slaves till the den of vice and iniquity 
was declared officially closed 

The scene of debasement was the generally respectable rooms 
of the Providence Engineering Society transformed for the even- 
ing into a replica of Monte Carlo, Deauville and Marieville. 
Hard-shell-Baptists, leaders of Bible Classes, respected citizens 
and pillars of the Church, went “wrong” for one night and risked 
their all on the altar of chance. 

It was a hectic scene as the disciples of the slipstick rushed 
madly from wheel to wheel and back to wheel again. A Chinese 
Mandarin, later identified as Ev Freeman, was conducting a 
Fan Tan game in one corner and the well-laden coffers were a 
mute testimony of his skill. For the boys who brought a sharp- 
shooter’s badge home from the War, Norman MacLeod was 
conducting a shooting gallery in a secluded nook where the 
unexpected stray bullets could not pierce the dignity of the 
non-participating members. 

ovey Freeman had the horse-racing in charge, and what 
a charge he made. The Light Brigade had athine on him! 
The jockeys were well trained and showed remarkable ability in 
“‘pulling” the favorite, so his concern was able to declare a 
dividend in the middle of the evening. 

Johnnie Nash in flaming shirt, chaps and sombrero, with two 
guns, for emergency, resting on his hips, had a table of Red Dog, 
Stud, Draw Poker, and other quiet parlor games, well under 
control. As no bullets flew, it is assumed that all cards were delt 
from the top. 

Howard Fisher and Norrie Abbott had a busy and disastrous 
time guiding the roulette wheel through the onslaughts of the 
gambling mob. And what a slaughter it was. For the first part 
of the evening, the bank did fairly well, amassing a respectable 
surplus, but when the other “joints” closed and the crowd 
gathered around the table for their last chance to become mil- 
lionaires, the Goddess of Luck, who had been sitting on the 
bank, got up to get a drink and things began to happen. It 
seemed that everyone who made a bet had a rabbit’s foot in 
his pocket and a horseshoe hanging around his neck. Bill 
Warren cleaned up $1200.00 in two turns of the wheel and the 
Freeman Brothers pulled $3850.00 out in one spin. When the 
closing whistle blew, the bank was approximately 10,000 iron 
men minus. Had this been Monte Carlo, without a doubt there 
would have been two men anxiously scanning the “Help Wanted” 
column on the following morning. 

Jim Finnie, with plug hat oa frock coat had a pair of African 
dominos obeying his will. No table for this group. On their 
bended knees, in the center of the room, the disciples iy som 
wi for the appearance of ‘Lil’ Phoebe” and “Ada from 

ekata.” 

Les Fletcher was the general treasurer who apportioned each 
one his two hundred talents or more, if necessary, and gave 
due credit when the winnings for the evening were reported. 
Ray Lord received first prize with a net gain of $3260.00 and 
Hovey Freeman was second with $2365.00. 

It was a large evening with much enthusiasm and served 
as an excellent method ‘caveren any timidity and dignity 
with which the members might have been afflicted. 

Norris G. Abbott, Jr., Secretary- Treasurer, 
107 Providence Street, Providence, R. 1. 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY TECHNOLOGY CLUB 


Several changes have taken place during the past month 
among the members of the New Haven County Technology Club. 
Herbert Gfroerer, "15, formerly Assistant Superintendent with 
the Sargent Company, manufacturers of builders’ hardware, has 
we ces yo enter the firm of Robertson & Brabrook, making 

screw machine products at Taunton, Mass. te . 
Harold W. Leathers, representing Pratt & Whitney in 
Connecticut, has been assigned to new territory in New York 
and will base at Niles, Bement & Pond, New York City. He 

will live in Rye, N. Y. 9 
Several new names will be seen in the official register. W hit- 
ford Drake, '11, also of Annapolis, comes from the t Sound 
Navy to be Factory M of the Winchester Refectory 
Arms Co.—F. M. Stibbs, 11, has joined The Clark Construction 
Company, Waterbury, Conn.—L. V. Clark, °15, is connected 
with the Connecticut Light & Power Company at Waterbury. 

Roy L. Parsell, Seereéary, 
235 Park Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


The October meeting of the Indiana Association was especially 
interesting, inasmuch as it was the first meeting of the Associ- 
ation after Dr. Stratton became our new President. Dr. Stratton 
is well known to all of us, by reputation, at least, and it was 
unanimously conceded that the nstitute was both wise and 
fortunate in securing him for our President. . 

Mr. D. J. Angus of the Esterline & Angus Company, Indian- 
apolis, gave a very interesting talk on recording electric meters 
and their various industrial applications. He has recently 
developed a simple, accurate Kilovolt Ammeter which will be of 
great value in determining the proper charge for three phase 

wer. Mr. Angus illustrated his talk with lantern slides, and 
r. Bonns kindly acted as operator. 

At our November meeting, the evening of the 24th, Mr. W. 
I. Chapin, Chief Metallurgist of the E. C. Atkins Saw Works, 
gave us an illustrated talk on the heat treatment of steel, par- 
ticularly as applied to the use of high speed steel in various 
types of saws. Considerable research work is going on to de- 
termine the best alloys and heat treatment for various kinds of 

The activities for the coming months are not definitely 
arranged, but plans are being made to visit the Holliday water 

wer development of the Noblesville Heat, Light & Power 

mpany on December 16. This is a full automatic plant with 
two units each of 240 Kilowatt capacity, and will be used as an 
auxiliary to the Steam plant at Noblesville, supplying about 
one-third of the total power generated by the Company. Mr. 
Alex Holliday, ’99, of this City, and President of the Noblesville 
Heat, Light & Power Company, is the chief spirit behind the 

ject. ; 
aie. J. Lloyd Wayne, '96, has resigned as head of the Radio 
D nt of L. S. Ayres & Company, and is back with the 
leon Bell Telephone Company. 

Edwin M. McNally, Secretary, ' 
Allison Experimental Co., Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF LAKE SUPERIOR 


The Technology Club of Lake Superior was represented at 
the annual dinner and meeting of the All Eastern College Alumni 
Association of Duluth, on Saturday, November 25, at the Kitchi 
Gammi Club by Mr. W. C. Lounsbury and by Mr. J. A. Noyes, 
"12. 
‘ The All Eastern College Alumni Association of Duluth is an 
outgrowth of the annual Dervesl Yale Alumni gatherings which 
have taken place at Duluth on the day of the Harvard-Yale 
game for a great many years. 

The T "4 pk mee although small in numbers, was 
able to put across “We are Happy” so that it was well heard. 

Mr. W. C. Lounsbury was called upon for a short talk as 
being a representative of M. I. T. and he responded in his 
accustomary witty manner. Mr. Lounsbury brought out the 
point that Cambridge was no longer famous on account of being 
the home of Harvard, but its present claim to fame was that it 
was the home of Technology and he emphasized the fact that 
Harvard was fast fading into the background. 

The annual ing and banquet of the Technology Club of 
Lake Superior will be held on Saturday evening, December 16, 
which is the date of the Alumni meeting at New York, when 
Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, the new President, is to be welcomed 
by the Alumni. 

Jonathan A. Noyes, Secretary, 
910 Alworth Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


M. L T. CLUB OF CENTRAL NEW YORK 


You seldom hear from us, but we are not so entirely dead as 
you might suppose. Tech activities in this vicinity are not 
rushing, but the M. I. ‘T. Club of Central New York held its 
first meeting of the season on Noyember 17 at the University 
Club. There was not a surprisingly great number present, but 
those who were, enjoyed a good dinner, and afterwards, a fine 
lecture by Dr. H. W. Jordan, '91, one of the Club’s leading 


Mr. T. H. Skinner, "92, was appointed to represent our 
Club in New York City on December 15 and 16 in connection 
with the greeting of President Stratton. Other matters were 
discussed, but if the members not present want to know what 
happens at « meeting, they had better come around. 

C. W. Nitschke, Secretary, 
1910 South State Street, Syracuse, N, Y, 


THE TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF NEW YORK 


The Entertainment Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
George Gibbs, has announced a series of Monday Night Smokers, 
similar to those held last year, to run through the winter season. 
An interesting speaker will discuss a live topic of the day at 
each Smoker and all Tech men, whether members of the Club or 
not, are cordially invited. Messrs. Piza, Robeson and Carven, 
will assist the Chairman in making the entertainments at the 
Club this season the best ever held. 

The first Smoker occurred on the evening of November 27. 
Mr. Harold N. Lewis spoke on “A Regional Plan for New York 
and its Environs.” Mr. Lewis is engaged on thé Physical 
Survey of the New York District, conducted under the auspices 
of the “Committee on the Plan of New York and its Environs,” 
a Committee organized and financed by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. A good crowd, in spite of bad weather, was much inter- 
ested. The lecture was illustrated by many slides, showing the 
tremendous field of Zoning or City Planning which the ‘Survey 
is endeavoring to cover and the problems of Traffic, Highways, 
Railroads, Park Distribution, Density and Distribution of 
a were presented. An informal discussion followed the 
talk. 


The following speakers are scheduled for December 4, 11 and 
18: Albert C. Coxe, Jr., of the New York Bar, on “Politics and 
the Engineer;’’ Henry Collins Walsh, President of the Travel 
Club of America, on “Morocco of Yesterday and To-day” 
(Ilustrated); T. Kennard Thomson, Consulting Engineer, on 
“The Water Power Development of the Niagara and St. Law- 
rence Rivers and the Cuadiicsiion of the St. Lawrence”’ (Illus- 
trated). 

Elaborate plans are being made for the greatest gathering 
of Tech men ever held in New York on December 15 and 16 
when the Technology Clubs Associated and the Alumni Associ- 
ation meet with the Technology Club of New York in a greeting 
to Dr. Stratton, our new President. This meeting will be fully 
described in the next number of the Review. 

The restaurant at the Club continues to gain in popularity 
and it is earnestly hoped that any Tech men passing through 
the City will drop in for lunch or dinner. 


R. H. Scannell, Secretary, 
17 Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 


THE TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


Our regular monthly meeting for this season commences on 
October 4, 1922, to be held at the Engineers Club; dinner at 
6.30 and meeting at 8 p. m. ‘These meetings will continue through 
next May, coming on the first Wednesday evening of each month. 
It is our plan to bring about more sociability this year than ever, 
and we are securing the very best speakers possible, and are 
planning to make the event more social than anything. 

We are endeavoring to line up Philadelphia for a musical 
concert in December, but owing to conflict in dates, etc., this 
matter has been very troublesome. 

We are holding our weekly luncheons as usual in Wana- 
maker’s ‘Tea room, Men’s Side, at 12.30, on Thursdays. 


Dexter A. Tutein, Secretary, 
1607 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DETROIT TECHNOLOGY ASSOCIATION 


The Detroit Technology Association had a good-sized crowd 
out for luncheon at the Board of Commerce on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 12. At this meeting, an election of officers was held and 
the following men were selected for the coming year, 

President, Arthur Smith More, '02, 1102 Seyburn Ave.; vice 
president, Dana H,. N. Mayo, *14, 1457 Seminole Ave.; secre 
tary-treasurer, Philip C, Baker, '16, 768 Penobscot Bldg., 1166 
Kdison Ave.; entertainment, T. K. Hine, 310 Park Bldg.; finance, 
Minot Savage Dennett, 617 Book Bldg, 

The next luncheon will be held October 12. Arrangements 
are being made to hold the annual Tech golf tournament soon 
at the Oakland Hills Golf Club, ‘The golf tournament has proven 
a very popular event in the past with the Detroit Tech men and 
a big bunch will be out. It’s the one occasion, too, when the 
whole family can get to an M, I. T. gathering, 

We expect to repeat our bowling at the University Club this 
winter, at least once a month, alternating with noonday luncheons, 
at probably the Board of Commerce 


C. P. Baker, Seeretary, 
768 Penobscot ldy., Detroit, Mich, 
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Why W ater Power Attracts 


Far-Seeing Investors 











HeAYE you ever stopped to consider the vast sum 
of money invested in water power? 

Nearly forty per cent. of the power for the country’s 

ublic utilities now comes from hydro-electric plants, 
and you will find many reasons why far-seeing inves- 
tors have been so strongly attracted by the securities 
of these properties. 

Water power plants are practically free from labor 
troubles and they cannot suffer from fuel famine or in- 
ability to get raw materials. Sources are self-replenishing 
and inexhaustible and maintenance is lower than for 
any other kind of plant. All things combine to make 
a well-planned and carefully managed water power 
development, perhaps the most stable type of invest- 
ment property. 

Stone & Webster are pioneers in water power. We 
offer you investments in our various properties backed 
by the experience of long leadership. For thirty years 
we have been financing, constructing and managing 
important properties. 

We are glad to send specific offerings of our water 
power securities on request. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT 
DIVISION, 








y/ a ; 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street NEW YORK, F 1.20 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Sxzreet 
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News from Class Secretaries is now put forth under a new system. 


News from even-numbered classes is published in issues dated November, January, March 


and May. News from cdd-numbered classes is published in issues dated December, February, April and July. The only exceptions to this rule are those classes whose 


Secretaries have guaranteed the appearance cf notes in every issue. 


These classes are: 1896, 1901, 1902, 1907, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1920, 1921 


and 1922. Other classes adhere to the alternate schedule. 


1868 

Rosert H. Ricnarps, Secretary, 32 Elliot St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Stevene and Richards got together for Field Day, November 3, when 
the Freshmen and Sophomores had it out with boat race, tug-of-war, relay 
race, and football match. Eben said he had the most fun for a long time. 

Joe Revere is in Whycocomagh, Cape Breton, where he has probably 
had lots of good fishing for trout or salmon, or both. 

Richards, with his wife and nephew, spent the Summer at the Cape and 
the White Mountains. The nephew, Jim, 10 years old, is learning to swim, 
row, and sail. When he barked his shin the other day at football, and iodine 
was applied making it smart like blazes, he shouted out, “It is a lovely day! 
Oh, isn’t it a lovely day?” 


1872 
C. Frank ALLen, Secretary, 88 Montview St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Last June, the Secretary's daughter, Mildred Allen, received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Physics from Clark University, where she studied 
under Prof. Arthur Gordon Webster. By special arrangement her thesis work 
was done at M. I. T. under Prof. C. L. Norton. On November 16, in New 
York, she presented her thesis before the National Academy of Sciences. 


1874 
Cuarves F. Reap, Secretary, Old State House, Boston, Mass. 

There wae a good attendance at the Class Lunch, which was held at the 
City Club, Boston, on October 30. Messrs. Barrus, Brown, Chase, Elliot 
(G. T.), Mansfield, Nickerson, Read and Russ were present. Since the last 
meeting, Brother Russ has been traveling in Europe, leaving here in May 
and returning in October. He was much impressed with the diminutive value 
of the German mark, especially one Saturday night, when preparing to take 
a train he was given change at the railroad station amounting to 4000 marks 
—all in small bills and coins — and he exhibited some of it at the table. 
He also presented each guest one of the coins he brought, a “5 pfennig’’ piece, 
worth in our money a very small fraction of a cent. 

We regret to announce the death of our classmate, W. P. Robinson, who 
has been out of health several years. He died in Melrose, on September 23. 

The Secretary believes that it would be interesting for the readers of the 
Review and for his former mates of the Clase of 1874, especially, to read his 
reminiscences of the Great Boston Fire, Nov. 9, 1872. The reminiscences 
were printed in the Boston Globe on November 10 last, the day following the 
fiftieth anniversary of the fire. The narrative below tells of his second visit 
to the great conflagration. When he first went down town on the ringing 
of the third firealarm, he helped draw a hose carriage, which was coming in 
from Roxbury. Two of his co-workers on the ropes (there were no horses 
that night) were members of hie Technology Class; Charles D. Austin, now 
deceased, and Gideon M. Mansfield, happily still living. The three were 
boon companions. 

“Charles F. Read, Clerk of the Bostonian Society, who at the time of 
the great blaze was a student in the Institute of Technology and lived in 
Dartmouth Street, near Tremont. His father was a doctor, and on the night 
of the fire he had been at Roxbury, at the Norfolk House, for a medical 
meeting. He walked back to his home, and met Dr. Shurtleff, who had been 
Mayor of Boston. Dr. Shurtleff wanted to consult Dr. Read in regard to a 
case in Columbus Avenue which he thought was probably smallpox. 

“When the consultation was finished, Dr. Shurtleff said, ‘I’m going down 
town to the fire.’ Dr. Read wouldn’t go, for he had walked in from the 
Norfolk House and had had enough walking for one night. 

“*I was 19 years old then,’ Mr. Read (junior) says, ‘and I asked Dr. 
Shurtleff if I might go along with him. We went down through West Street 
and got as far as Winthrop Square. Then Dr. Shurtleff, because he was an 
EX-Mayor of the city, wanted to go up to City Hall and see how things were 
getting along. 

“*] remember that we met Chief Damrell at the foot of School Street 
and he was all gone into the air with excitement. He was rushing about and 

houting, and had just come from a conference at the City Hall. 


“*T have always been sorry that I didn't ask Dr. Shurtleff to get me 
paseed up into the cupola of the hall that night, where there were a lot of 
people who could look right down into the sea of flame. But I didn’t. After 
a while, I said I thought I would go home, and did so. 

***I didn’t go to school for the next four days. The schools were all dis- 
rupted, anyway. And by staying away, I missed the chance of going on guard 
up in Pinckney Street, where a number of Technology students were used, 
and where, I was told, there were fine luncheons and plenty of champagne 
provided for the young guards.’ "’ 


1876 
Joun R. FREEMAN, Secretary, Room 815, Grosvernor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Albert H. Lowe, '76, for many years one of the foremost assayers and 
consulting chemical! experts in Colorado, has to a considerable extent retired 
from his commercial work to accept a professorship in the Colorado State 
School of Mines at Golden, undertaking this work (notwithstanding the 
moderate salaries meted out to college professors) largely in a spirit of service 
and because of the pleasure which he finds in this college atmosphere. 


1878 
E. P. Cotiier, Secretary, 256 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


No notes received from the Secretary. 


1880 
GrorceE H. Barton, Secretary, 89 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Secretary was much surprised, and exceptionally pleased, recently, 
to have a visit from Chase, whom he had not seen for forty years. Though 
during these years Chase has occasionally been in Boston and the Secretary 
has been in Denver several times, it has never happened that both were in 
the eame region at the same time. Chase has had the misfortune to lose his 
wife, a woman of decided merit. To relieve his mind from the strain, he took 
a trip east, visiting hie relatives and friends in his native city, Lowell, making 
a short trip through the White Mountains, and then a very brief visit in 
Boston and Cambridge. It is needless to say that we had very much to talk 
about in comparing our travels and work during these years in which we had 
not met. We spoke of the fact that just fifty per cent of the graduates of ‘80 
had passed away, not dreaming that in a few days we should be called upon 
to mourn the loss of Miller whose death suddenly occurred on October 19, 
at his home in Brookline. Will Miller was the younger of two brothers who 
graduated from the Institute, Ed Miller having graduated in '79. These two 
brothers being large in size, attracted attention for that reason, and as Ed had 
received the nickname of “Beef Miller’’ among his classmates, when Will 
atrived at Tech he received that of ‘‘Veal,"" Both, however, were favorites in 
their respective claeses. Will and the present Secretary were seatmates in 
Otis’ class in German. One morning we were comparing the ranks received 
in the last quiz, when Miller said his mark was an 8 andal. There wasa 
smile at the remark and he eaid, “I know what you think, that it is 18,"" but 
showing the mark it was seen to be 81. Just before the summer vacation, 
last June, the Secretary met Miller on Boylston Street and enjoyed a chat 
of several minutes in which he partially promised to have a letter ready for 
the next number of the Review. We then parted with a cordial good-bye, 
neither realizing that it was literally a last farewell. 

From the Boston Transcript of Oct. 20, 1922: 

‘Miller was the youngest and last surviving son of Henry F, Miller who 
founded the firm of piano manufacturers which bears his name. William was 


born in Melrose and was educated in the public schools of Boston, where he 
was colonel of the school regiment. During his life at the Institute he made 
a study of accoustics and in later years in his father’s firm he gave special 
attention to the mechanical and technical side of the construction of pianos, 


and thirty-five years ago he was one of three piano men who made a careful 
study of pitch, which these three men afterward standardized, 

“In later years, Miller had been President and Treasurer of the Piano 
Company that was founded by his father. 
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Courtesy of I. C. S. 


What chance have you 
got against him? 


T was a cynic who said:‘‘Some men go to 

college. Other men study.”’ 

A slander! But yet there probably are college 
men whose bills for midnight oil are not large. 

And there are men who left school in the 
lower grades who, along with a hard day’s work, 
put in long hours of study—spurred on by a 
dream and a longing. 

Look out for them. 

The achievements of non-college men in busi- 
ness suggest an important fact. Success seems to 
depend, not so much on the place where a man 
studies, as on the earnestness of the student. 

But, granting equal earnestness and ability, it is 
still true that the college man has the advantage. 





Published in Regular hours for study and lecture, the use of 

the interest of Elec- library and laboratory, the guidance of professors, 
trical Development by , . are 

contact with men of the same age and aspirations 


an Institution that will ae" on 
| be helped by what. —all these will count in his favor, jhe makes the 


ever helps the most of them. 
Industry. A big “‘if.’”? The new year is a good time to 


start making it a reality. 


estern Electric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student - 
publications. It may remind alumni of their op- 
portunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion 
and advice, to get more out of his four years. 
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1880 Continued 

“He was an expert chess player, belonging to the Boston Chess Club 
of which he was the founder and past President. He was also a member of the 
Metropolitan Chess League, of the Boston Press Club, and of the New Eng- 
land Music Trade Association. He was a talented musician and composer, 
several of his songs and piano pieces being widely known. His first wife, 
Florence Stanwood, died in 1909. His second wife, Eleanor Thiers, with a 
son, Stanwood, survive him. There are two grandchildren.” 

With 62.5 per cent of the graduates of the Class of ‘80 having passed 
to the “other side,”” the Secretary is beginning to feel a trifle lonesome. This 
seems a severe loss within forty-two years of graduation. 


1882 
WALTER B. Snow, Secretary, 60 High St., Boston, Mass. 
No notes received from the Secretary. 


1884 
Harry W. Ty er, Secretary, M. 1. T., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Chase announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Marion, to Clarence Robinson Bliss, October 28, in Providence. 
Senator duPont was one of the victims of the recent democratic wave, 
falling slightly short of election for both the short term and the long term. 
The Secretary had the pleasure of a short visit with Colonel and Mrs. 
Lyle at St. Davids, November 13, and is glad to report that he found both in 
excellent health and spirits. 


1888 
WituraM G. Snow, Secretary, 112 Water St., Boston, Mass. 

John C. Runkle with Mrs. Runkle and their four daughters left on 
November 8 for Europe, where they will spend the winter. 

Stephen Child in response to the Secretary’s request for Class news 

wrote: 
“I sailed for Europe, August 12, and arrived home, safely, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 28, after a very busy and interesting trip. The first three weeks were spent 
in Brussels in the interests of the International Civic Documentation Organ- 
ization, reported upon at some length last year. During my stay in Brussels, 
I delivered three lectures in French before students of a summer session of 
the so-called International University on ‘City Planning Progress in America.’ 
I had also been appointed a delegate from the American Society of Landscape 
Architects to the International Architectural Congress held in Brussels at 
this time, and delivered another lecture, also in French, on ‘Zoning and City 
Planning in America’ before this Congress. 

“When I left home it was expected there would be held in Rome the 
latter part of September an International Housing and Town Planning Con- 
ference, and I was appointed a delegate from our American Society Landscape 
Architects, but partly owing to the fact that many delegates appeared to be 
alarmed at political conditions in Italy, this conference was postponed. 
However, after my work and lectures in Brussels were completed, and finding 
that I could be of some service to the Documentation Organization in Rome, 
I joined a party of English Housing and Town Planning Experts and went 
with them to Italy. We were shown the recent housing and town planning 
work in and near the cities of Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome and Naples. 
All of these communities have been officially doing a good deal of this sort 
of work the past few years to help solve the housing shortage. 

“As above noted, I was able to help forward our Civic Documentation 
Organization in Rome and left the party at Paris to attend some meetings 
of the Paris Organization. Then I returned to Brussels for a week's work 
at our headquarters there, and thence went to England where, as a member 
of the Town Planning Institute of Great Britain, I attended a very interesting 
session of this organization held in Manchester, in connection with a Housing 
and Town Planning Conference there, October 9 to 14, delivering a lecture 
on American Town Planning Progress, particularly with reference to our zoning 
practice. In this feature of City Planning Work, America has taken the lead 
and they were glad to learn at firsthand some of our experiences. 

“Returning to London for three or four days, there were several meetings 
in regard to the Civic Documentation problem and also one in Liverpool 
before sailing. 

“In Italy we found that the newspapers were making much more fuss 
over the Fascisti factional troubles than the majority of the citizens. I was 
assured by many that the foreign press has much exaggerated the matter, 
but that, nevertheless, it would no doubt be best for the country to abandon 
the policy of rigorous repression of this faction and give them, as our saying 
is, ‘a little more rope,’ with the idea that recognition of this sort and the 
responsibility of office would modify their extravagant demands. Our recent 
paper seems to justify this assumption, for a Cabinet with representatives 
of the four principal political parties, including the much-beloved General 
Diaz for Secretary of War, will not go very far astray. 

“I sailed from Liverpool October 19.” 


1890 
Georce L. Gitmorg, Secretary, Lexington, Mass. 
Charles Hayden was one of the guests at Lenox, at the home of Ex- 
Ambassador and Mrs. Henry White for a week-end in October, General 
Pershing being another of the guests. 


Among the passengers sailing on the Mauretania, in October, was William 
B. Poland, who is on his way to Jugoslavia, where he will be consulting engineer 
for American interests that are about to build a railway system linking Belgrade, 
the capital of Jugoslavia, with Adriatic ports of the young kingdom. The 
task will take several years. 

Mr. Poland was born at West Point, the son of J. S. Poland, colonel of 
the 17th Infantry and. Brigadier General of volunteers. He attended Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, winning a scholarship in advanced engineer- 
ing courses. He became an engineer in the United States River and Harbor 
Service and was inspector of wrecking in the Boston-Long Island district. 

He then devoted a number of years to railway construction work, and 
was made general manager and chief engineer of the Alaska Central Railway, 
recently completed by the Government. 

Edward B. Raymond, of Beaver Road, Sewickley, Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Manufacturing Department of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, died very suddenly on Friday, September 9, at 2.30 p.m., in his 
office in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Raymond was born in 1869 in Massachusetts and was a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He entered the employ of 
the General Electric Company in Schenectady and later became General 
Superintendent. He came to Pittsburgh in 1910 and became affiliated with 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, also acting as Consulting Engineer and 
Director of the Pittsburgh Valve and Fittings Company. 

The Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company adopted 
the following resolution in memoriam to Mr. Raymond: 

“It is with profound sorrow that we record the sudden death of our 
respected and beloved associate, EDWARD B. RAYMOND, Vice-President 
and Director of this Company. Coming into the service of the Company 
in 1910, without previous experience in plate glass manufacture, he rapidly 
acquired a mastery of the art, and won the confidence and loyal support of 
the entire organization, by the power of his intense mental activity, his bound- 
less enthusiasm for the attainment of scientific and economic perfection in 
process and product, and his genius for leadership, which sprang from his 
instinctive understanding of the hopes and aspirations of his co-workers, 
and his humane response thereto. Restlessly he pursued a policy of progress; 
with courage and conviction he advised, and with vigor and ability he ac- 
complished. Through his own inventive work, and through his encourage- 
ment, recognition and adoption of the creative ideas of the members of his 
organization, the manufacture of plate glass has been raised to a distinctly 
higher plane. The loss to the industry and to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company is irreparable. To his fellow officers and members of the Board 
of Directors, the loss is deep and personal. Full of the joy of living, unselfish, 
ingenuous and affectionate, his was a princely companionship that will be 
cherished always.” 

Mr. Raymond was married to Miss Edith Greenleaf, in Newburyport, 
Mass. Besides his widow, he leaves a daughter, Mrs. Frank Darlington, and 
a son, Albert Raymond. 

Arthur R. Wilson’s picture appears in the Watsonville, Cal., Register 
as one of the boosters of his city. Arthur is Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Granite Rock Company. He is an enthusiastic yachtsman 
and lodge member. He took to the water in his early days, his yachting 
experience having commenced when he was twelve years old. He is a member 
of the Corinthian Yacht Club of Tiburon. 

He came to Watsonville in 1900 and purchased a quarry which resulted 
in the present company. The company has built most of the streets in 
Watsonville and is famous throughout the whole section for its high type 
construction. 

He is a member of the Elks, and the Watsonville parlor of the Native 
Sons. Arthur's son, Jeffery Wilson, is now a student at Tech. 

Charles Hayden, who is Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Rock 
Island Railway, at the meeting in Chicago on October 10 of the Pensioners 
Luncheon, will present gold medals to twelve employees who have been 
with the Road over fifty years. 

On that date, which was the seventieth anniversary since the first run 
to Joliet, Ill., on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Hayden 
sat at the throttle of the locomotive and re-enacted the first run from Chicago 
to Joliet. 

Calvin W. Rice is still in South America on his Engineering trip, as 
delegate from various organizations to the Exposition in Brazil. Cal is 
certainly doing good work and becoming well known. 

In May, he was a guest of President and Mrs. Harding at the White 
House at tea on the afternoon of Memorial Day. He was also a guest at that 
time of the Czecho-Slovakian Legation; and later he was present at the un- 
veiling of the painting of the Signing of the Treaty of Ghent at the National 
Museum. Following that, he attended the services incident to the unveiling 
of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Some of you may remember William B. Wood, who was with us our 
Freshman year, and a member of the Drum Corp. Mr. Wood died the latter 
part of October at the City Hospital in Albany, N. Y., following an attack 
of paralysis at his home in Hudson, N. Y. 

Billy was born in Arlington, July 15, 1869. He gave up his course at Tech 
in order to go into business with his father who had need of him, in the 
manufacture of ice tools in Arlington. In 1905, the business moved to Hudson, 
N. Y., where a corporation of Gifford, Wood Company was formed, and 
Billy went with his family. He became President of the Company about 
three years ago. He was twice married, and leaves a wife and five children. 
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1892 
Joun W. HALL, Secretary, 8 Hillside St., Roxbury 20, Mass. 

We hear in a roundabout way that our young man, Skinner, has been 
competing in athletic games, and not only competing, but winning his heats. 
Does anybody want to take him on for the 100 yards, or shall we concede 
that he is the champion of the class, for that event? 

A sign on a ten-story building being built in Boston reads, ‘‘Dwight 

- Robinson & Co., Inc., Engineers and Contractors, New York, Chicago, 
Youngstown, Dallas, Los Angeles, Montreal, Rio de Janeiro.” 

Why not also “and Boston?”’ 

The following is a letter received from Wm. M. Rosewater: 

“Your circular of September 18, reached me only a few days ago. 

“Copy of Murray Warner's Class History also reached me in this far-away 
place, a short time ago. I note from your circular that Mr. Leonard Metcalf 
has borne the expense of printing same. He should receive a vote of thanks 
from the Claes of ‘92 and I wish, when the opportunity presents itself to you, 
that you extend mine to him. 

“*As to more frequent reunions. I am ready to join with all the others in 
saying that our reunions should be held more frequently. And, yet, I am one of 
those who have never been able, on account of distance and pressure of work, to 
attend a single one. Still, I believe that with more frequent reunions, the 
opportunity to attend will reach a greater number and will enable some 
of us, that relocated a great distance from Boston, to attend occasionally. 

“*Your notice for this last reunion reached me in time, at least, for a letter 
and I had every intention of writing. But, unfortunately, I put it off until 
the spirit to write, should move me, then two things happened to interfere, 
I was sick and could not write and our mail boat had a mishap and did not 
run for a month, so that it precluded sending a cablegram to reach you in time 
for the reunion. I am far from the beaten path of travel, in a district of 
Colombia, where there are no roads, no telegraph, no regular mail service, 
nor anything that civilized man is accustomed to. All travel, here, is by 
canoe, though the Company, with which I am associated, maintains steam 
and motor boat service on the navigable parts of the river connecting its 
main camp at Andagoya with Buenaventura, the port of entry to this district. 
The distance between these two places is about 215 miles. 

“*We are engaged in placer mining; mining for platinum and gold, and 
during the war practically all platinum used in the U. S. came from this 
district. Just now, I am trying to take our new 8 cu. ft. Placer Dredge No. 3 
up this river, the San Juan, to her place of work. The amount of water in 
the river fluctuates so much and so rapidly, that one day there is too much 
and the next not enough to float the dredge. 


“Our Dredge No. 3 has the unique distinction of being the first of its 
kind to be built at Pittsburgh, Pa., and launched in the Ohio River. From 
Pittsburgh to her destination is some 4300 miles and she was towed, so far, 
without a mishap to herself, though, I, myself, was shipwrecked twice. The 
second time, just a year ago, today, we lost the tug, purchased for the river 
towing, and had to take to our lifeboats.. We were 40 miles off shore, in the 
Pacific; one lifeboat with 11 men made shore safely after a struggle of 30 
hours. The second boat, with 7 men, has never been heard from, though 
we searched the coast between Panama and Buenaventura three times without 
finding the slightest trace of this boat. The dredge was not in tow of this tug 
when it foundered. 

“For the past 20 years or more, I have specialized on designing dredges of 
all kinds, and have designed some of the largest built in the U. S. Among 
these are the three that dug away the slides in the Panama Canal. This 
work was done for the Bucyrus Co. And working for a large corporation, 
the individual loses his identity and becomes but a cog of a great wheel. How 
many of us are in similar positions? How many of us are doing important 
work that is given publicity, only in the name of the employer? I have brought 
this up, because I believe that credit for the work done by the graduates, 
should rebound to the Institute, and that there should be some way found 
to keep track of the work done by all the graduates.” ; 


1894 
Samugt C. Prescott, Secretary, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Sectetary, unfortunately, labors under the handicap of being Chair- 
man of the Local Committee on arrangements for the big meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, which will be held 
at the Institute immediately after Christmas. This has seriously interfered 
with a wonderful plan which he had projected for securing a large amount 
of news by writing personal letters to the members of the class. Therefore, 
it came to naught, and he is depending upon the casual news which drifts in, 
on occasional visits of classmates, and by indirect methods. 

During the past three months. several "94 men have shown up at the 
Institute who have not been seen previously for a long time. 

John Nowell came from San Francisco on a business trip to New York 
and came over to Boston to visit his relatives, and incidentally the Institute. 
The Secretary had the pleasure of a brief conversation with him during which 
time the question of the proper education of John’s son, who is now ready 
for college, was discussed. Like a good loyal Tech man, he is going to send 
the boy here, but, probably, after a couple of years at Leland Stanford, or 
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some other University in California. John brought good news from Coolidge 
and Sperry, but stated that he had not seen Dickey or any of the other '94 
men for a long time. 

Baldwin, as possibly has been noted in the Review earlier, is now the 
Representative of the Territory of Hawaiiin Congress. As far as the Secretary 
is aware, this is the highest political office to which any of our members have 
thus far attained, although as a class it has unquestionably done its full share 
in the civic and political life. Any members of the class visiting Washington 
when Congress is in session should make it a point to call upon Baldwin and 
extend the congratulations and greetings of the class. 

Harry Bates is another "94 man from a distance, who has visited the 
Institute within the past few weeks. Bates is still connected with The Inter- 
national Agricultural Corporation and has charge of a large number of plants 
scattered all the way from St. Stephens, N. B., to Atlanta, Ga. Bates’ 
daughter is now a student in one of the women’s colleges in Georgia, and 
following her father’s taste, is specializing in Chemistry. It is possible that 
she may later take some graduate work at the Institute. 

Another '94 visitor to the Institute, whose presence here it is delightful 
to recall, is H. N. Parker, now Bacteriologist of the City of Jacksonville, 
Florida. Parker, with Mrs. Parker, spent a month's vacation in New England, 
and the Secretary was glad to have an opportunity to see them for a few 
hours and to introduce them to the comforts of the Walker Memorial. 

Joe Thropp stopped at the Institute for a few hours while passing through 
Boston from a visit to the Maine Coast. The Secretary, unfortunately, was 
absent at the time, but found a note giving Thropp’s greetings, which he 
hereby hands on to the other members of the class. Thropp is still engaged 
as Manager of Blast Furnaces in the Iron District of Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately, the stay of ‘94 men in Boston is too brief to make it 
possible to do much in the way of entertainment. It is to be hoped that all 
’94 men, when coming to Boston either on business or pleasure, will notify 
the Secretary a few days in advance, in which case he will be glad to try to 
arrange a luncheon for the group of men who are here in the city. 

L. W. Bugbee, Junior, son of Bugbee, '94, has recently returned from 
Europe and has given a number of lectures throughout the country, dealing 
with his travels in Europe and Africa. Young Bugbee was in the Class of 1920 
at the Institute, but left in 1918 to enter the service with the Marines. On 
completion of his service, he entered Oxford University, England, and was 
graduated in June, 1921. Thus the sons of 94 men make us famous. 

While speaking of famous sons of ‘94 men, it must not be forgotten that 
when the All-America Football Teams are made up, the name of George Owen 
will stand out prominently. Young Owen has not only been prominent in 
Athletics at Harvard, where he is now a Senior, but has also been prominent 
in other ways, and is, probably, one of the best all around men in the Uni- 
versity, a fact of which Professor Owen and all other '94 men should be aware 
and very proud. 

It is with great regret that the Secretary has to chronicle the death of 
Frank A. Stearns, for many years a prominent Brookline citizen and a member 
of our class. Stearns took Architecture at the Institute, then became Assistant 
to his father as Superintendent of Construction for the firm of Peabody 
& Stearns—the well-known architects. He occupied this post for about 
nineteen years. Following the death of his father, he formed a partnership 
with W. Cornell Appleton, also an Institute man, which was executed until 
his death. Although not prominently identified with class affairs, Stearns 
was favorably known as a leading architect, who has done very much for the 
profession in Boston. He is a member of the American Institute of Architects, 
the Boston Society of Architects, The Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
The City Club Corporation. The warm sympathy of the class will be ex- 
tended to the widow and sister who survive him. 

The list of sons of "94 men at the Institute continues to increase. In 
the present Freshman Class is John Kimberly, the eldest son of James C., 
who we all remember so pleasantly as a member of the class, and as an 
attendant at the last reunion. In the Sophomore Class is the son of McKibben, 
and, no doubt, there are others who have escaped the notice of the Secretary. 


18% 
CuHarwes E. Locke, Secretary, M. 1. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

J. Arnwotp RockweELt, Assistant Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

An explanation and an apology are in order. The first on the part of the 
Secretary and the second on the part of the Editor of the Review. No class 
news appeared for ‘96 in the last number of the Review. This was according 
to the original program of the Editor that the even-numbered classes should 
contribute class news only in Reviews appearing in the odd numbered months. 
Since the last issue of the Review was for the month of December, the Class 
of "96 was not supposed to have any class news, but the '96 Class Secretary 
had arranged for the privilege of publishing some class news in every issue 
and it was the fault of the Managing Editor that no call was made on the '96 
Class Secretary for notes and the date went by on which manuscript could be 
received for the December issue. The result is that the "96 Secretary has 
exactly the same feeling toward the Managing Editor as the “‘Gensec”’ of 
the Class of ‘22 has for the Managing Editor. However, the Editor has 
promised not to let it happen again and the Secretary hopes to have some 
material appearing under the heading of "96 in every issue of the Review. 

The unexpected has happened and Lambert N. Whitney, the confirmed 
bachelor of Course VI, has succumbed to cupid’s dart as indicated by the 
following paragraph from the Boston Transcript of Oct. 23, 1922. 


“Announcement is made of the marriage of Miss Katherine Van Antwerp 
Blauvelt of New York and Nyack-on-Hudson to Lambert N. Whitney of 
Newton. The bride is the daughter of the late Edwin A. Blauvelt, retired 
New York banker, and the bridegroom the son of Mr. and Mrs. William L. 
Whitney of Newton. The ceremony was performed by Rev. John E. Lloyd 
of Brooklyn, and took place last week at the bride’s Nyack home. The maid 
of honor was Miss Laura B. Callingham of Great Neck, Long Island, and the 
best man was Phillip R. Carmer of Philadelphia. Upon their return from 
a bridal journey to South America, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney will reside during 
the winter months at the Hotel Somerset, Boston. Mr. Whitney is general 
commercial superintendent of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
ca” 

M. L. Fuller is now back in Brockton presumably for the winter, after 
eight months of sight-seeing in England and Europe with Mrs. Fuller. Fuller 
has handed in his report of doings as follows: 

“‘We had a mighty pleasant time, seeing more of Great Britain than most 
Englishmen, as well as considerable of the Continent. In all, we spent about 
six months in England, Scotland and Wales, but did not go into Ireland, as 
there was too much random shooting there for a man who is as big a target 
as Iam. In addition to the principal cities, seashore resorts, etc., we took 
in the Sherwood and New forests, the Pilgram country, where the Fullers 
and Stones came from, the Lake and Peak districts, mountains of Wales and 
highlands and lochs of Scotland. I also visited the outlying islands, including 
the Shetlands, the Orkneys, where are the remnants of the sunken German 
fleet, the Hebrides, Isle of Man with its tailless cats, Isle of Wight, Scilly 
Isles off Lands End, and the Channel Islands near the French Coast. Mrs. 
Fuller stayed on the mainland on several of these trips because of the rough 
water and small boats. We had good luck, however, in crossing the English 
Channel, notorious for its choppy seas, having smooth water on seven out 
of the eight crossings, while the only time it was really rough we were on a 
big boat (15,000 tons). 

“While we looked up most of the principal cathedrals, etc., I was person- 
ally more interested in the country, people, and scenery, but more especially 
in the ancient Druid and Roman ruins. 

“The trips across Scotland and through many of the English districts were 
made by autos, which run almost everywhere and are cheaper than the rail- 
roads, which charge about the same as those in the U. S. Some fine coast and 
lake trips were made by steamers. A hundred-mile steamer trip up the 
Thames from London to Oxford, taking three days, with stops on shore nights, 
was especially beautiful and interesting. We also enjoyed a steamer trip 
through the Norfolk Broads, amidst farms and marshes, in the land where 
many of the Pilgrims came from. The people here are much more like our- 
selves than those of other parts of England, with the exception of Somerset 
and Devon down toward Lands End. Here the town names have a most 
familiar ring, Barnstaple, Tiverton, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Bridgewater, 
Dorchester, Taunton, Exeter, Truro, Falmouth and many others. We had 
long auto rides over the moors and downs of Devon. Our trip over the Exmoor 
crests was made during a hurricane which almost swept us away, blew in the 
windows on the side of the car, and made the descent of the 1000-foot bluff 
at Lynmouth exciting, to put it mildly. 

“We found the cliffs of Cornwall most interesting, especially near Lands 
End. The tin mines are now mostly abandoned and the miners being helped 
to Canada. ° 

“While we made several trips to the Continent, our stays there were short. 
In early June, we went to the Basque Country of southern France, the Spanish 
resorts on the Bay of Biscay, and the Pyrenees Mountains, which, although 
more or less wooded, afford some fine scenery and much snow. Late in June, 
we made a quick trip up the Rhine and down the Danube to Vienna, returning 
through the Black Forest of Germany. The Germans used us very well. In 
August, we went on a two weeks’ cruise to the southern fiords of Norway, 
making long drives from various ports to gorges, waterfalls, and glaciers. 
In September, we spent a week at Lucerne, Switzerland, with side trips into 
the mountains, the tops of several of which we visited. From there, we re- 
turned to Paris, where we remained two weeks or more until we sailed from 
Cherbourg. Both of us liked the city, especially its brilliant boulevards, 
cafes, and fine cooking. Wecame home on the Cunard line by way of Montreal. 
Land is in sight for three days before landing, which makes the trip seem shorter 
and less tedious. 

“It has been an unusually good time to visit Europe because of the favor- 
able exchange rates. One can travel on the Continent almost as cheaply as 
he can live in his own house at home. I had a seat in the old Franz Joseph 
Royal Box at the opera in Vienna which, although it amounted to some 
$3000 face value, was really only seventy-five cents in American money.” 

Other men who were in Europe this summer were Prof. E. C. Jacobs 
with Mrs. Jacobs and also Arthur Baldwin. Reports are expected from them 
for a later issue. 

J. Porter Palmer died in Greenwich, Conn., on Nov. 7, 1922. Palmer 
was in the electrical course at Technology and was with us up into the 
fourth year. After leaving school, he turned his attention to Civil Engineering 
and was for a time with the Sewer Department of the City of Boston and 
later he was for a considerable period connected with the Lamson Cash 
Register Co. In recent years, he has made his headquarters at New Haven, 
Conn., where he was associated with the Atlantic Refining Co. He had not 
been in the best of health for a long time and recently he had to undergo an 
operation and was taken to Greenwich. He is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Madeline Bacon, daughter of the late Edwin M. Bacon who was at one 
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time editor of the Boston Post and the author of several handbooks of Boston. 
There are also three small children surviving. The Secretaries have seen 
Palmer occasionally while he was living around Boston, but he had not kept 
up close contact with his classmates or appeared at class gatherings. This 
did not, however, indicate lack of interest in the class, because whenever the 
Secretary saw him, he made inquiries about the fellows and their doings and 
would make promises to turn up at the gatherings, which promises he never 
fulfilled, not because he did not desire to come, but of a personal temperament 
which made it a little difficult for him to make up his mind to appear when 
the time actually came. . 

The Secretary saw Elmer Robinson on the street, recently, and learned 
that the house which Robinson is building to replace the one burned last 
year has been delayed somewhat but is now nearly ready for occupancy. 
Robinson's ill luck appears to be still following him although it cannot drive 
away the genial smile from his countenance. After the fire of last year, his 
misfortune this year has been to have Mrs. Robinson seriously ill for a 
number of weeks with septic pneumonia. 

The Technical Press has contained descriptions of the unique horseshoe 
dam at Lost River, Oregon. This dam departs from the conventional form 
because of the necessity of having a long weir overflow in order to hold down 
the height of the water above the dam. This dam is of particular interest 
to "96 men because it has been built under the direction of H. D. Newell, of 
the Reclamation Service, who is manager of the Klamath project in Oregon 
and California. 


1898 
A. A, BLANCHARD, Secretary, M. I. T., Combridge, Mass. 
No notes received from the Secretary. 


1900 
Georce Crocker Gisss, Secretary, 25 South Street, New York, N. Y. 
No notes received from the Secretary. 


1901 
A. W. Rows, Secretary, 205 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

In spite of the well-chosen words of supplication of your Secretary 
printed in the last number of the Review and asking for information con- 
cerning the claes, but one reply has been received. Let me haste to pay 
due tribute. Teddy Taft writes that he is associate professor of heat en- 


gineering and is at present engaged in giving the work which, as he says, 
Peabo and Miller used to try to beat into our heads. Passing over the 
unwarranted reference to those gentle souls contained in the verb “beat,” I 
dwell on the unfortunate use of the verb “try.” This is not hypocritical 
dialectic but honest confession of faith. To try, in this connection, connotes 
a lack of success and in his present position of trust, and I trust emolument, 
Teddy negatives his initial statement. The intrinsic modesty of his further 
statement of appreciation of the apparent hopelessness of the task is aimiable 
though a little hard on the present student body. As a matter of fact, Teddy 
is one of the wheel horses in the organization of a mechanical engineering 
department and supports the tradition of that department of efficient and 
comprehensive instruction. He says that he heard from Phil Moore the 
other day. I wish I had. Charlie Bittinger sends a check from Duxbury 
and lets it go at that. Not, God knows, that the check is unwelcome, indeed 
it is in the heart of your Secretary to wish that others of the class might be 
stirred to activity by this noble example, but personally I should like to know 
what he is doing as I know would many other members of the class. While 
we are on this subject of suspicious reticence, let me call attention with 
vociferous insistence. Harry Dart offers his name, his residence at 56 Prospect 
Street, Hartford, Conn., and the gratifying but not all-embracing contribution 
to the class dues. Personally, I think we ought to regard the financial 
contribution as a class tax and the little individual personal word which 
we would all welcome as the class due. I pause for a reply. 

Billy Sweetser is professor of mechanical engineering and chief of the 
department at the University of Maine. Two or three times I have tried 
to see Bill when passing through that salubrious suburb of the town of Bangor 
but Bill was invariably shooting the rapids in an Old Town canoe or engaged 
in some of the other simple primitive sports concerning which the newspapers 
tell us so much, and he was not to be found. R. S. Loring from Lewiston, 
Idaho, says chastely, elegantly and trisyllabically “Architect” and then, 
exhausted with the effort, lapses into silence. Now it is a fine profession, 
one that we all respect and admire, one that lifts daily work out of the 
humdrum and into the realm of creative art. I know a lot of architects. 
We all do, and some of them even write books and appear in the public print. 
Why Ralph should be so gloomy about what is, after all, a respectable em- 
ployment, I cannot say. I would suggest that any man living within the 
radius of a thousand miles drop in on Ralph and cheer him up. Solon Stone 
is in Buffalo and, if your Secretary's notably faulty memory betray him 
not, is a fellow worker in the Buffalo Technology Club with Nat Patch. 
With so live an organization it should be only necessary to mention that 
Technology has entered the field of intercollegiate rowing and that equip- 
ment is sorely needed. A nice eight-oared racing shell will cost about $88, 
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1901 Continued 
F. O. B. Boston, and it would be a fitting tribute from the Technology Club 
of Buffalo to the student body. Mansfield Estabrook writes from New York 
that he is still with the Niles, Bement Pond Company. Louis Henrich is 
in Auburndale during the brief hours that he spends with his family, while 
177 State Street will find him during the working day. He’s an architect 
like Loring, and almost as non-committal. Are there Guild secrets or is it 
a fraternal order, or what? Architects! please answer. Charley Record 
should be an architect, for he is equally non-committal. However, he says 
he is either the sole or sales — defective early education — representative of 
an oil company. Now I get a lot of information from Charley when I see 
him, but I infer that they are privileged communications and that I may not 
reproduce them here. If you see Charley, though, ask him to tell you a few. 
Where he gets them I don't know, but they have quality and as Vermilye used 
to say, hopefully though erroneously ‘Vin de siecle."’ 

To conclude this present resumé of striking and affording facts, Alexander 
J. Taylor of Charlestown, Maryland, states that after careful examination 
he cannot recall anything interesting. God, what a drab existence that would 
be if it were true, which of course it is not! It has occurred to your Secretary 
that it might be interesting to the class to run a series of talks in this column 
with members of the class, giving the things they might have said but haven't. 
Maurice Baring did it years ago— rather well, too—and the idea is a good 
one. This is not a threat. It shouldn't be called a promise. Let us let it 
go as a pleasing possibility, selecting those men who live at a sufficient distance 
so that the present expense of railroad travel precludes an immediate physical 
retaliation. Your Secretary announces a series of chats with personalities 
which have influenced the Class of 1901, and may the Lord have mercy on 
my soul. 


1902 
Freperick H. Hunter, Secretary, Box 11, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Burton G. Pui_sprick, Assistant Secretary, 585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

As predicted, exclusively, in the Technology Review, Red. Proctor 
was elected Governor of Vermont last month. A Republican Candidate 
in Vermont expects to be elected, even in a year like the present when the 
swing is to the Democrats, but Redfield came through handsomely with a 
vote that was considerable of a personal tribute. 

Charlie Boardman was married on November 15 to Miss Etta Grace 
Huxley of Jamaica Plain. They will be at home, 314 Eliot Street, Milton, 
Mass., after February 1.—Earl Crane is in Portland, Ore., his residence 
address being 397 East 47th Street, North.—Henry L. Green, for whom 
we have had no address for several years, has been located in France, (thanks 
to Miller's assistance). He is a Major in the Quartermaster’s Corp, U. S. 
Army, and his present address is c/o Graves Registration Service, 8th Avenue, 
De Jena, Paris. His permanent address is c/o Adjutant General's Office, 
War Department, Washington, D. C.—Kenneth Grant is President of Hamm 
& Grant, Inc., Designing and Constructing Engineers, 607 Ferguson Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Bert Haskell is Sales Agent for the Laundry Machinery 
made by the Asher Manufacturing Co. His Boston Office is 176 Federal 
Street, and his territory is Southern New England. Bert prefers as a mail 
address his home at 9 Park Avenue, Winchester, Mass.—Paul Hooker is 
Manager of the Albany Plant of the Hooker Electrochemical Co., 135 Church 
Street, Albany, N. Y., having transferred from the Niagara Falls plant since 
we last heard from him.—Elliot W. Knight is at Long Beach, Cal., with the 
Shell Corporation of California. His permanent address remains, Hillcrest 
Farm, San Antonio, Texas.—Edwin C. Reeder is Superintendent of the 
Hillside de Fluorspar Mines, Rosiclare, Ill. 

Herman A. Straub is farming at Clinton, Allegheny County, Pa.— 
Elisha Walker is still in the Investment Business. He is President of Blair 
& Co., Inc., 24 Broad Street, New York City.—Charles Wright is Assistant 
Editor of the Locomotive Magazine, published by the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Insurance Co., and Director of the Company's Correspondence Course for 
Firemen. His mail address is Andover, Conn. 

Classmates will sympathize with Albert Lombard and his wife in the 
death, the past summier, of their daughter Marie. The young lady had 
graduated from the Pasadena High School and would have entered Smith 
College this fall had she lived. Happily another daughter, Margaret Silvey 
Lombard, was born on June 18, which will in some slight measure help to divert 
the parents thoughts from their heavy loss. LLombard’s:son, A. E., Jr., is in 
the Pasadena High School, and may be at Tech a couple of years hence. 

The canvass for the Class Directory, which is being compiled as these 
notes are written, and which should be out very soon after this number of 
the Review reaches its readers, has brought to light a number of additions 
in the families of our classmates. Besides Arthur T. Nelson, Jr., previously 
reported, and Margaret Lombard, referred to above, we have record of Janette 
Adams Grant, born January 23, Mary W. Haskell, born May 12, David 
Mason Mixter (Jason's third boy), born October 9, and Russell Lowe, born 
October 15. 

Word of the Tech gathering in New York on December 15 arrived too 
late for inclusion in last month's notes, but there is time to mention the 
Annual Dinner of the Alumni Association at Cambridge, the date having 
been tentatively set at this writing as Saturday, January 13. Nineteen two 
always turns out well for the Alumni Dinner, and should show up eépecially 
strong this winter, as it will be the first chance for those Boston Alumni who 


cannot take in the New York celebration, to meet the new President of the 
Institute. Asin previous years, a number of classmates will in the afternoon 
before the dinner work up an appetite on the bowling alleys in the base- 
ment of the Walker Memorial Building. 


1904 
HENRY W. StEvENS, Secreiary, 12 Garrison St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
AMASA M. HoLcomsE, Assistant Secretary, 3305, 18th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
No notes for 1904 appear in this issue, due to the illness of the Secretary. 
It is now pleasant to be able to record that Mr. Stevens is well on the road 


to recovery. 


1906 
J. W. Kipper, Secretary, 50 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp B. Rowe, Assistant Secretary, 108 Water St., Boston, Mass. 

A number of men have written letters this month and the Secretary 
surely appreciates their support. It is hoped that others will follow their 
noble example, so that the ‘06 notes will be more abundant in succeedirg 
issues of the Review. 

The notes in the November Review concluded with a brief statement 
of Ray Barber’s visit to Boston. Charlie Wetterer has forwarded a letter 
from Ray in reply to Wetterer's note of regret at not being in when Ray called 
upon him. 

“I am grateful for your letter written after I had failed to connect with 
you in Boston. For, indeed, ‘old acquaintance’ should not be ‘forgot.’ 
New ones do not have the same hold upon my interest as those made in 
boyhood. 

“So I really was, very glad to get a cordial line from you, and certainly 
hope that next trip East I may have more time in Boston. As it was this 
time, all my business was in New York, and I merely ran up to Boston for the 
week-end with my father and mother. 

“While in New York, I was glad to be able to see something of Bill 
Knapp, Otto Blackwell, Arthur Wells, Wee Williams and Dick Polhemus. 

“‘Bob Hursh is out here now, being district sales manager for the Zinc 
trust, and we get together frequently. 

“Please give my regards to any of the fellows who remember me.” 

Barber is now technical advisor of the K. D. Winship Estate, 350 Post 
Street, San Francisco. This Estate has large land and property interests 
and is interested in mines, chemical works, motor vehicles and hydro-electric 
developments. From this, we imagine Ray has enough to do. 

C. R. Burleigh called upon Wetterer a few days ago. Burleigh is in- 
tending to locate around Boston. He has just severed his connection with 
the Piggly Wiggly outfit in New York, with whom he has been since leaving 
the service. Before entering the service, Burleigh was with the Southwestern 
Mechanical Company at Fort Worth, Texas. 

For '06 men who did not read the 1907 notes in the December Review, 
we will refer to an item from that column: 

“B.C. Gupta (who was affiliated with '06 for some time) is now head of 
the Department of Electrical Engineering at the University of Calcutta, 
India. He is now back at Technology for graduate work. Gupta is residing 
in Lynn and it is understood that he is interested in radio work at the 
Institute.” 

The Secretary met H. P. Hollnagel at the Boston Radio Show. Hollnagel 
is head of the Physics Department of the Research Laboratory of the Lynn 
plant of the General Electric Works. 

The Secretary received a long letter from Harold Coes, who is still in 
charge of the Philadelphia office of Ford, Bacon & Davis. Coes’ letter, also 
one from Kenneth Nash at Springfield, will be quoted more fully in the next 
issue. 

Carrol Farwell, who has recently been taken into the firm of Fay, Spof- 
ford & Thorndike, has returned to Boston upon completion of his work as 
Resident Engineer on the Hampden County Memorial Bridge at Springfield, 
Mass. Farwell is now residing in Sharon, Mass. 

Announcement has been received of the wedding of S. W. Wilder, II, 
to Miss Karen Busck, on Wednesday, October 4, at New York City. 
Wilder is with the Dolphin Jute Mills at Paterson, N. J., and will reside at 


64 Seventeenth Avenue, Paterson. 


1907 
Bryant NIcuo is, Secretary, 2 Rowe St., Auburndale, Maas. 
HAROLD S. WonsON, Assistant Secretary, Manchester, N. H. 

Henry C. McRae is located in Bartow, Florida, in sanitary engineering 
work. Nat Middleton is in charge of the Engineering Department of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, bankers and brokers, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
He is a director of the Atlas Tack Corporation, Lee Tire and Rubber Company, 
Mullins Body Corporation, Ohio Body & Blower Company, Parish & Brigham 
Corporation, Laconia Car Company and the Gardner Motor Company. 
Nat and his wife live in Concord, Mass. They have no children.—Stuart 
R. Miller is assistant superintendent of The Wm. S. Merrell Chemical Com- 
pany, in Cincinnati, Ohio. He was married in January of 1922 and lives 
at 2210 Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati,—Ernest A. Miner, a Course I man, ig 
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1907 Continued 

a computist at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Ballistic Section, Maryland.— 
Harry Moody, energetic and noisy booster of Tech and ‘07, is the manager 
of the Power Division of the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Company, 
at Philadelphia, his office being at 1442 Widener Building, in that city. Harry 
has one ten-year old son.—J. E. Moore, Engineer with the Electric Bond 
& Share Co., 71 Broadway, New York, is married and has a five-year-old 
daughter.--Edward L. Moreland, a partner with Prof. D. C. Jackson 
of Tech, under the name of Jackson & Moreland, is making good in a fine 
way as a consulting engineer. His office is at 387 Washington Street, Boston, 
and he and Mrs. Moreland live in Brookline, Mass.—F. T. Moses, like many 
other '07 men, has drifted rather far away from the strict practice of the 
work he took at Tech, for he was a chemist then, and now is Vice-President 
of the Firemen's Mutual Insurance Company at Providence, R. I. He has 
one son.—Gardner A. Murfey, chief engineer of the Browning Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has two children.—Floyd A. Naramore is the architect for 
the Public Schools of Seattle, Wash.—John S. Nicholl took hold of the River- 
side Boiler Works of Cambridge, Mass., in 1913 and has brought it to a present 
condition of fine prosperity. The concern manufactures iron tanks of all 
kinds. John is president and treasurer. He has two sons. Asin Tech days, 
he plays tennis a great deal and his name is frequently seen among the 
entrees for the big tournaments.—Bryant Nichols, the Secretary, with his 
wife and five children, lives in Auburndale, a suburb of Boston. He is a sales- 
man with the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company.—Prescott R. Nichols 
of Reading, Mass., is an engineer with the Inspection Department of the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, whose office is at 
184 High Street, Boston. Prescott is married, but has no children.—Erskine 
P. (‘‘Tucky’’) Noyes, assistant to general superintendent of the Central Maine 
Power Co., 317 Water Street, Augusta, Maine, has two daughters.—-Emerson 
M. Packard, Tech Show composer and Junior class president of undergraduate 
life, is a successful coal merchant; the treasurer of Packard-Green Coal Co., 
in Brockton, Mass. Pack is married, but has no children.—W. W. Pagon is 
a consulting engineer in business for himself at 1101 Lexington Building, 
Baltimore, Md. He has one son.—H. G. Pastoriza is examining engineer for 
Coffin & Burr, investment bonds, 61 Broadway, New York. He has followed 
engineering work ever since 1907, and during the war served as lieutenant, 
captain and major in the Ordnance Corps, working on the design of railway 
guns. He has one son, born in 1920.—Since January, 1922, Allen Pope has 
been in business for himself as a contractor, and is located at 4722 15th Street, 
N. W., Washintgon, D. C. The Secretary sees him occasionally in Boston 
and he is meeting with good success. Allen has two children living, having 
lost two others in the epidemic of 1918.—-G. Edward Prouty has been a sales- 


man with Hayden, Stone & Co., bonds, at 87 Milk Street, Boston, ever since 
leaving the Institute. He has three children.—W. Pearce Raynor is manager 
of the Washington, D.C., branch of The White Co., manufacturers of motor 
trucks. He also is commander of The Motor Corps of Washington, an aux- 
iliary of the police department, composed of public-spirited citizens, special- 
izing in public safety work. Raynor has three children.—Harold D. Reed 
is assistant traffic engineer of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
at 50 Oliver Street, Boston.—Arthur T. Remick, architect, is now located at 
135 East 43rd Street, New York City.—Karl W. (‘‘Kelly’’) Richards has been, 
since 1919, manager of the Portland, Maine, office of the H. P. Cummings 
Construction Company. He has two children.-—Donald G. Robbins is assistant 
to Nat Middleton with Hornblower & Weeks of Boston (see note on Middleton 
above). Don has two children. He lives at 19 Ridge Road, Waban, Mass.— 
Winslow D. Robinson is a representative of the Federal Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., 142 Berkeley Street, Boston. Robby lives in Newton Highlands, 
Mass., with his fine family —a wife and three children.—Thomas W. Roby 
is a member of the Valuation Committee of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., 
Portsmouth, Virginia. He was married in 1912, and has one son.— Merton W. 
Sage, who soon after graduation entered Georgetown Law School, has followed 
patent law work continuously. He is now a member of the law firm of Pennie, 
Davis, Mariner & Edmonds, 165 Broadway, New York. He has three 
children.—Frederic B. Schmidt (‘‘Schmittie”’) is associated with R. S. De 
Golyer at 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, as an architect. Two children 
for him.—B. Karl (“Becky”) Sharp, 49 West Castle Place, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., is a naval architect in business for himself. Successful in yacht racing 
on Long Island Sound. He has a wife and two daughters — that’s the story 
about him in a nut-shell.—Gilbert Small is assistant engineer of structures with 
J. R. Worcester & Co., consulting engineers, 79 Milk Street, Boston. He 
has invented a circular pocket slide rule, one of which, Gilbert says, every 
‘07 man should have. With his wife and two sons he spends his spare time 
at his home in Wayland, Mass., raising poultry and bees. 


1908 
Rupotpn B. WEILER, Secretary, Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Lincotn T. Mayo, Assistant Secretary, American Motor Equipment Co., 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
H. F. Richardson was married on September 30 to Miss Naomi Budenbom 


at Flatbush, N. Y. 

Your Secretary noted from the Philadelphia Public Ledger that Dwight 
Dickinson, Jr., was the medical officer in charge of the detail of marines 
which went to the Brazilian Exposition at Rio de Janeiro during the summer. 
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1908 Continued 

We note from the Pittsburgh Post of October 8, the following: ‘‘A number of 
new officers joined the Ninety-ninth division this week. Major H. A. Rapelye, 
1038 Murrayhill Avenue, assigned as assistant chief of staff, is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and a member of the American 
Society of Military Engineers. He saw active service in France with the 
Seventy-ninth division, serving on brigade and division staffs. 

Howard B. Luther has been appointed to the chair of Civil Engineering 
at the College of Engineering and Commerce, University of Cincinnati. 

The following sad letter was received from ‘‘Jack’"’ Calloway: ‘The 
last report I made to the Class Statistics, I was listed as married with one 
child. Now I am a widower with two children. My daughter, Nadine, was 
born on Aug. 1, 1922, and my wife died on September 2 of pneumonia. 
I still live in my house at Scarsdale, N. Y., and my business address is also 
unchanged.” 

From John C. Brooks: “I have resigned from the Goodell-Pratt Co., 
Greenfield, Mass., with whom I have been connected for the past five years 
as Assistant Manager, to become General Manager of the Fiberloid Corp., 
Indian Orchard, Mass. My address for mail will be the same.” 


1910 
Dubey Capp, Secretary, 40 Water St., East Cambridge, Mass. 


The class is now holding a weekly luncheon at 12.30 every Tuesday. 
The place is the Boston Tavern. All members of the class are urged to drop 
in there any time they can. No advance notification is necessary. 

The Secretary has no other notes at the present time. 


1911 

OrvILLeE B. Denison, Secretary, 63 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Joun A. Hertuiny, Assistant Secretary, 588 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 

First of all, hear the wedding bells ring out! Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Henry Sweat announce the marriage of their daughter, Dorothy Harriet, to 
Mr. Samuel Harold Scribner on Wednesday, November the fifteenth, one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-two, South Berwick, Maine. The young 
couple will be at home after December first at 99 Portland Street, Dover, 
N. H. Congratulations, Sam, ole hoss! 

Ted Parker is back in the environs of the Hub — otherwise, 9 Arlington 
Street, Newton. He says he has come home to roost and hopes to locate 
in Boston permanently. 

Lloyd Cooley has accepted a position in Baltimore with the U. S. Industrial 
Chemical Company, a subsiding of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company. 
In a recent letter he says: ‘Don’t get excited at the word ‘alcohol.’ It is 
thoroughly ‘pizened’ by the time I see it as Alco-rub, Alco-gas, or Sterno 
Canned Heat. Have had a most enjoyable time while working in Pittsburgh 
since February. Saw Duff, '12, McDonough, '12, Lockett, '10, Zimmerman, 
‘11, and Mollie Scharff, ‘08, besides Day, '11 in Huntington, W. Va." 

Emmons Whitcomb and “F. W."’ are back from a four months’ tour of 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany and Belgium. Mrs. Whitcomb 
and Emmons both had a glorious time and are now more than ever “‘travel- 
boosters.”’ 

It seems quite apparent that ‘1911l-ers’’ failed to read the foreword — 
the notes last month. Go back and look it up and then do what it says, in 
“Write to Dennie."" We must have munitions if we're going to fire a shot here 
eight successive months per year. Enough! 


1912 
F. J. SHEparp, Jr., Secretary, 568 E. First St., Boston, Mass. 

Class news is coming in very slowly, indeed, and your Secretary earnestly 
requests that as many kind-hearted men as possible will at once take pen in 
hand and send me a record of their doings. Your Secretary is very anxious 
to have a large 1912 Delegation at the annual Alumni Dinner which will 
come about the middle of January in Boston. This will be our first opportunity 
to meet President Stratton, and every fellow should make it a point to be 
on hand if possible. 

Ralph Ferry writes that he is leaving Toronto, where he has been for 
the past several years as Superintendent of the North Aluminum Co., Ltd. 
After December 4, he can be reached, c/o U.S. Aluminum Company, Russell 
Avenue, Edgewater, N. J. As this is just across the river from the upper 
end of Manhattan Island, he is getting back into the midst of things, and 
would be glad to see any of the crowd who will drop in on him. 

V. V. Ballard writes from the office of Evaluation Engineer of the C. B. 
& Q. Railroad, 547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl., as follows: 

“I reckon it’s several years since I contributed to the class news, and 
even so, have little enough to make an excuse for writing. Have been here 
in Chicago since the war, working for the above affluent common-carrier, 
teaching my ‘Francaise’ how to be an Americaine, studying accounting on 
the side, and unsuccessfully casting around for a return trip, and sojourn 
to France on a ‘dollar’ pay roll. 

“The Thanksgiving turkey and myself have the axe in common on the 
thirtieth — too much ‘overhead’ for the little work left to do contributing 
to my downfall. However, I'll eat the turkey and then live on our combined 
fat while scouting for a position, or even job, with the title of engineering- 
accountant appended. That title takes my eye, dignified and all that. Must 
have it engraved on my card, job or no job. Quite on a par with ‘Consellor- 
at-law,’ which has everything else backed off the board.” 


Pratt, ‘12, took me through the Liquid Carbonic Works the other day. 
They appear to make everything from the soda fountain fixtures to the drink, 
including all syrups, etc. All that’s lacking is an expert soda jerker. An 
immense plant, and all to make one little drink of soda water! Also met 
H. S. Tirrell, °13, there. He explained the processes of making gas, but in 
chemical terms, so I know about as little as I did at the end of Tommy Roye’s 
lectures — nothing. 

Morash, '12, was at the Tech Club luncheon today and regaled us with 
reminiscences of his travels in India and Japan. Great country, that Japan — 
baths, Geisha girls, more baths, more girls, all in at once and all in altogether. 
He looks very well since resting up in a California sanatorium. Nothing like 
the coast, you know — I’m a “‘native-son”’ and booster. 

I wish that Bill Bird would drop me a line from his New England haunts. 
Last letter reached me in France, hoping that I'd get picked up by a French 
widow with six children. I wasn't, so he owes mé an apology. I trust that 
you are sitting on the world and growing old gracefully. 


1914 
H. B. Ricumonp, Secretary, 62 Tufts St., Arlington, Mass 
G. K. Perey, Assistant Secretary, 45 Hillside Terrace, Belmont, Mass. 

In the last issue, we announced that the Boston luncheons would be 
resumed in December. ‘Tis a fact. Tuesday, December 5, at the Boston 
Tavern, is the first meeting. Our mailing list is seventy. Let us see if we 
cannot have at least a fifty per cent attendance. 

Replies to the reunion Questionnaire have almost ceased to come in. 
Ninety-six replies out of approximately 350 is a pretty poor showing. Evidently 
about three-quarters of the class do not possess a two cent stamp because the 
return envelope and blank were furnished. Come on, Fourteen, fill out the 
questionnaires and let us get the reunion plans under way at once. 

The replies to date show an exact tie vote between June and September, 
35 to.35 with 26 expressing no preference. For location, 24 want Boston while 
37 would like to have it away from Boston. Of this 37 a shore resort is 
favored by 19 and a country resort by 18. Fifty-eight have voted to bring 
their wives. Some others say they will bring theirs if they can locate one 
before 1924. Only 55 have voted for a Class Book. 

With the notes coming due every month and with almost no letters 
coming in to the Secretary, it is rather lean picking. Why not give the class 
a New Year present by writing the Secretary a letter? 

Pat Adams has broken into fame again. His latest adventure, or rather 
honor, is the election to the presidency of the National Aeronautical Association. 
For those who think that Pat is equal to a whole band, your Secretary wishes 
to say that Pat and your Secretary were both staying at the same hotel in 
Detroit, recently, and your Secretary never even knew Pat was there. It 
should be added, however, that your Secretary was only in Detroit two days 
and those might have been the days Pat was recuperating. Borden reports 
that the numerous prison chaplains attending a convention at the hotel had 
a good effect on Pat. 

L. T. Forbes, VI, is out of the Navy after five years of service, finishing 
as lieutenant. He is at present trying to get his land legs again, to say nothing 
of a job.—Francis Whitten, IV, is still being kept busy in Boston with Hutchins 
& French, architects. 

Ross Dickson, X, has returned to New York, after a trip through Europe 
for the Standard Oil Co. He writes in part as follows: 

“I've spent the last six months in Europe on some special work for the 
company and had a very interesting time. I saw Tom Duffield in Paris in 
June, but he had returned to Boston, when I was again in Paris in October 
and, I believe, is now with Prof. E. B. Wilson in the Harvard health course. 
A. W. Buck, '13, is still at the Rockefeller Foundation in Paris, and I enjoyed 
seeing him very much. Selskar Gunn, who has charge of all Europe health 
work on Tuberculosis, was also back in Paris in October. While I did not see 


“them myself, I heard and read a lot about Allen and his glider which was 


entered in the French Glider Meet and which he later took into Germany 
and crashed in. He wasn't hurt much, and the last I heard, he was in England 
at a Glider Meet there. ‘Boston Polytechnic School’ appeared quite some 
in several European papers. 

“I had an exceedingly good opportunity for observation and first-hand 
information in January, and as I wasn't on any of the regular tourist routes, 
I got reliable impressions of what actually is occurring. It was very interesting 
in many ways.” 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! Start the year right by writing 
your Secretary. 


1915 
Francis P. Scutty, Secretary, 118 First St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Howarp C. THOMAS, Assistant Secretary, 100 Floral St., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Just about noon today, I received a telephone call and a voice asked, 
“Isn't this the first Thursday of the month and therefore we are all due in at 
the Boston Tavern at 1 o’clock?’’ ‘Who is it speaking?” I asked. “This is 
Frank Foster.” I replied, ‘‘This is one on me, Frank, I had forgotten all about 
it; wait a minute, I will go in and see George Rooney and see if at their dinner 
the class had definitely decided on the first Thursday of the month."" I came 
back and said, “Say, today is Friday not Thursday,"’ to which Frank promptly 
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terest in foreign travel, the Technology Review inaug- 
urates a set of pages on which will appear advertising 
of reputable concerns whose business it is to deal with 
some feature of this type of commerce. We recommend 
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1915 Continued 

retorted, ‘‘I guess this is one on me, but you were not sure yourself.” I hac 
to plead guilty. Thanksgiving has an odd effect on some of us. But the 
point of this little story is that we want to have a good crowd at the Boston 
Tavern on the first Thursday of each month at 1 o'clock. 

The class dinner on Saturday, November 18, was quite successful. The 
following fellows were there, among them being some of those who have been 
absent from Boston for some time: 

George T. Rooney, L. J. Heath, C. T. Blackmore, N. L. Foster, Eastman 
A. Weaver, Ralph P. Joslyn, R. Loring Hayward, Henry C. Sheils, C. W. 
Lacy, Alfred F. Nye, Herbert D. Swift, Horatio W. Lamson, F. P. Scully, 
Seward Highley, N. S. Klink, S. Willis, O. L. Hall, A. Hamburg, Donald D. 
Hooper, John N. Dalton, H. C. Thomas, F. R. Foster. 

The dinner commenced sharply at 6 o’clock and did not break up until 
about 9.30. There were no special speakers. Quite a few of the men made 
extemporaneous remarks and Willis gave rather an extended talk which was 
extremely interesting on his two trips to Germany. A number of the post 
cards which came back stating the intentions of the recipients as to their 
presence at the banquet, contained well wishes to everyone present and a 
few letters which follow, arrived, explaining the feelings of the men. 

We heard as follows from Jack Dalton and shall expect to hear from him 
regularly from now on. We hope that he will be back with us before long. 
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1915 Continued 

“Your return postal card for the class dinner on November 18 brings 
to my mind that in the course of trying to earn a living and other human events, 
I have sadly neglected to keep in touch with you. I remember with what 
remorse of conscience I read in a recent issue of the Review, a letter from one 
of the boys in which he said, ‘Whatever became of Jack Dalton?’ As near 
as I can recall, it is nearly two years since I burst into print the last time. 
During all this time, however, I have followed very closely what was going on 
so far as I have been able to get it from the Review. 

“TI left Philadelphia on the first of May, 1921, and since that time have 
been Resident Manager for the same company I started with, the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., in Pittsburgh. Although I started as an engineer for 
the company, I have gradually gotten away from that and am devoting 
practically all of my time to sales. Although no one ever actually said to me, 
‘Go west, my son,’ it seems to be implied in my progress so far. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh — about two years in each place. If I live long 
enough, I may reach California. 

“I see so few of the boys out here. Once in a while Loring Hall comes 
along with his ‘‘Dot Fasteners,” or Francis Foot comes back from Lewistown 
long enough to buy a box of stogies, or Cassleman gets out of his laboratory 
long enough to go to a Tech smoker. Aside from that and one visit from 
Gabe Hilton of Oshkosh, Wis., I do not recall having seen any one from our 
class. 
“In spite of my progess west, I am confidently looking forward to the 
day when I can get back nearer the center of things. Please give my best 
regards to everybody at the dinner.” 


Here’s one from Charlie Norton: 
“I surely wish I might be with you and the rest of the old crowd Saturday 


They say, ‘Distance lends enchantment’ but I am unable to figure 


night. . 
Probably it is one of the points which does 


out just how in this instance. 


not show on the curve. 
“When I was first employed by this company, I was located at Providence 


and intended to get to Boston and get into some of these affairs, but the 
company decided they wanted me out here (or else did not want me in 
Providence; unfortunately for our pride, there are always two ways to 
look at these things) so here I am. 

“We (including wife and fourteen months’ old daughter) get down to 
Akron occasionally and call on Herman Morse, ‘15, also Norris Kimball, '15. 
They are both in the development of mechanical goods for the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. 

“T have been knocking around in rubber companies most of the time 
since graduating, interested chiefly in problems of management. At present 
I am handling a department of twenty-three people, which takes care of the 
orders (from the branches and to the manufacturing departments) service 
correspondence with the branches, and manufacturing specifications. From 
this department, I hope to evolve a Planning Department or Central Production 
Department which will give better service to our branches and operate our 
manufacturing departments more efficiently. 

“Give my best to all the boys.” 

Jimmie Franks is coming through in good style: 

“It certainly would be great to attend our class dinner on November 18 
and I am sorry that my card is being returned with the ‘shall’ crossed out. 

“Thanks very much for straightening out the matter in connection with 
the Alumni Association concerning which we had some correspondence a 
month or so ago. 

“The idea of publishing the Technology Review monthly is good. It 
will enable many of us who cannot be in Boston frequently to keep in closer 
touch with Tech activities. I am sure it will be appreciated by all. 

“It is not necessary for me to say that I am a poor historian — my record 
has proven the case. Therefore, I must still be consistent, particularly as 
there is no startling news to report. 

“Please extend my best wishes and kindest regards to all at the dinner.” 

A. W. Mack, ‘10, is one of the Boston crowd who is usually on hand, 
but he is not with us right now. Here is his letter from Buffalo: 

“It’s a keen disappointment for me to return the enclosed card marked, 
‘I shall not.’ You can easily guess I would much rather have omitted the 
‘not’ — I remember the class dinner last fall when we all had such an enjoy- 
able evening, and I should really like to be there this year, so give all the 
fellows my best regards. 

“*I am covering this northern New York territory for the Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, formerly Berlin Mills Company. There are a number of 
Tech men at our mills as chemists and engineers. My headquarters are in 
Boston, but I am not there very much. 

“Saw ‘Horward Thomas, Boston’ on the register at The Onondaga, 
Syracuse, but was unable to locate him in his room. Could that have been 
our own Howard, so far from home? 

“*I recall this is where you formerly were and I hope you liked it better 
than I do. 

“The new issue of the Review is very interesting. 

“*My best personal regards to you and all the other fellows.” 

Here is one from G. V. Maconi, New Haven: 

“I am darned sorry that I cannot attend the class dinner on the 18th. 
The construction business seems to have come to life all at once, and, of course, 
it happened just in time to prevent my coming to Boston. 

“Remind me to all the boys.” 

The Providence contingent was very well represented at the dinner. 
Les Fletcher writes as follows: 


“I am awfully glad that the 1915 ‘bunch’ is getting together, especially 
so early in the calendar year, but I am very sorry that I cannot join you and 
the rest of the fellows in this gathering. Please express my regrets to all of 
the fellows and rest assured I will make every effort to attend the next reunion.” 

Gene Place is one of the men that we have missed hearing from for a 
long time — his letter, therefore, is particularly welcome: 

“Your postcard came yesterday in the same mail with my tickets for the 
Andover-Exeter Game. As I expect to attend a tea at my Andover 
fraternity house the latter part of next Saturday afternoon, I do not believe 
that I will be able to get into Boston in time. You may, however, see me appear, 

“As you probably realize when you make a promise to your ‘better 
half,’ it is:necessary to keep it, in most cases. Hence, I do not feel like rushing 
away from the game in time to get to Boston. 

“I would like very much to be with the boys again and to talk with them. 
I have only seen a few, such as Walter Pike and Art Nelson since I came to 
Boston over a year ago. I did, however, have the pleasure of quite a long 
talk with my old roommate, Hank Marion. Remember me to all the boys 
and be sure to let me know when the next festivity is going to be held.” 

A short business session was held in which it was resolved that the class 
extend their well wishes to the incoming president, Dr. Stratton. It was also 
suggested that a list of the members of the class be compiled and sent to 
every member of the class. This task we hope will be accomplished sometime 
this month. Alfie Nye extended an invitation to the class to have an outing 
down at Fairhaven next spring or summer and it was the opinion of those 
present that it could be made very successful. 

We understand that McCeney Werlich paid a visit to this part of the 
world as reported in the following note from Lobdell: 

“McCeney Werlich paid me a visit the other day and spent about an 
hour and a half around the Institute. This was the first time he had been 
in the new buildings, as he has been located abroad since graduating, and 
is at the present time in charge of American Locomotive sales in Europe 
with headquarters in Paris. He only expects to be in the United States about 
a month, during which time he is going to take a trip through to California. 
He told me this life abroad agreed with him, but stated that he had no 
difficulty in speaking the English language, although French was his usual 
medium.” 

If McCeney reads this. I hope he will sit down and write a good long 
letter, as he undoubtedly has a lot of interesting things he could tell. 

We are in receipt of a business card from Francis E. Stern, who is now 
president of Stern & Company, 308 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Newell L. Foster is now located with Fred C. Church, Insurance, 141 
Milk Street, Boston. 

The following first paragraph of a letter from Current History, a magazine 
issued monthly by the New York Times Company, is self-explanatory: 

“Your name has been furnished with the suggestion that we direct your 
attention to a remarkable article in November Current History by James 
A. Tobey, of the National Health Council, on the functioning of the Council 
in improving the health of the world, with important facts, figures and illus- 
trations.” 

Al Clark, I, has written from Omaha, Nebraska, stating that he would 
be mighty glad to see any 1915 men who come through there. He is located 
at the Bemis Bag Company, which is not far from the station. 

The next notes have to be in before January 1. Why not give a Christmas 
present to the class in the form of a letter? 


1916 


WILL1aM W. Drummney, Assistant Secretary, 
533 Washington St., Dorchester, Mass. 

On November 8, the class held an informal meeting at the Boston 
Architectural Club. The meeting was preceded by a dinner, with Dr. Joseph 
Lipka as the guest of honor. Notice was sent to all members of the class 
whose addresses were within 50 miles of Boston. Some 100 notices were 
sent out; 44 replied and 12 actually attended. The dinner was excellent and 
Dr. Lipka gave a most interesting, informal talk on his recent 17 month’s 
sojourn in Italy, France, Austria, Germany and Holland. As an indication 
of the debasement of the currency in European nations, the Doctor related 
the following anecdote:—**Two sons received a patrimony of 1,000,000 kronen 
each at some date in 1915. One son invested his money in banks, etc., and 
lived on the income. The other inlaid in the ‘best cellar’’ money could procure 
and proceeded to cut out the singing in connection with the w. k. “wine, 
woman, and song." Came and passed the war. The first son found that 
with the fall in value of the currency coupled with the advanced cost in living, 
his income was equal to about $4.99 a year in U. S. money and he had a very 
fair chance of starving. Still, the second son didn’t have even the $4.99. 
However, this fellow had studied ‘‘descrip’’ and found a way out. He 
called in a junkman and sold his empty bottles for 6,999,999 kronen . 
Write your own motto. (Anti-Saloon League papers please copy.) 

The only piece of class business transacted was the election of D. N. 
Barker as Class Secretary and Wm. W. Drummey as Assistant Secretary.- 

At the meeting, the following bits of news interest were discovered:—R. 
L, Ahearn is no longer with the Aberthaw Co., but is now with the Barney, 
Ahlers Co., contractors, New York City; Carroll F. Getchel is in charge of 
the distribution of seats for the Harvard Athletic Association; Ed. A. Graustein 
is the resident engineer on a large dam in northern Vermont for Vaughan Co., 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston; Bill Barrett has a new address, which is 508 
South 44 Street, Philadelphia. 
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1916 Continued 

The return replies to the invitation to attend the class meeting disclosed 
the fact that Louisa L. Haydock is now married and her name is Mrs. Wm. 
H. Y. Hackett, 2 River Place, Dedham, Mass. 

The acting Secretary was fortunate in receiving several interesting letters; 
this relieves the strain on his imagination and it is hoped the good example 
may take. The following one came from M. S. Wellington: 

“If there was any way to help you out of your troubles with getting 
news for the Review, I would do so as I know what a hard time it is to make 
something out of nothing. (Secretarial note:—Is there something left-handed 
here?) I am going around through New England a lot but do not see any 
of the bunch. I still live in Springfield but at a new address, 23 Maryland 
Street, Springfield, Mass. The only person I have any idea about is H. L. 
Foster. He is now making small refrigerating plants for domestic use and 
is located in Detroit. If that is not right he will let some one know. As for 
myself, I am trying to help people keep their drinking water supplies pure, 
swimming pools in good condition, and bleaching in both paper and textile 
mills by liquid chlorine. 

‘“‘Maybe sometime when I was around Boston I would look you up if 
I knew where to find you. (Ed.!!) 

“Yours for 1916.” 

Wellington writes on the paper of the Wallace & Tiernan Co. of Newark, 
N. J. 

Here’s another from H. A. Hands: 

“I read your frantic appeal for news in the November Review, so I'll 
furnish you just a little material to replace a few of those exclamation marks. 

“However, you can put in a few of those very things, preceded by a 
notation, ‘H. A. Hand's opinion of Pittsburgh and vicinity’ and a few stars, 
prayers, etc., etc. Honestly, Bill, if a person wants to die early, advise him 
to come here. He won't even have to go through with a formal burial, either. 
Just have him placed in the cemetery and he'll soon be covered. If he isn’t 
actually covered, it will be so smoky, dirty, and foggy that no one will ever 
see him. Now you know how I feel about this place. 

“Of course, everyone asks, ‘Why do you stay there, then?’ There’s 
more money here. But you spend the extra money on soap, doctors, gasoline 
for the landlord, etc. In the meantime, you're dying a fast death but you 
don't realize it right away. So when I debated with myself on the question 
of ‘More money and less life vs. Less money and more life’ the latter part 
of me won. And now I'm going back to God's country about January first. 
No, not Dorchester nor Lowell. I'll be on the outskirts, in Springfield. Doubt- 
less I'll be able to get to Boston occasionally then and see some of the old 
crowd. ‘ 

“TI certainly don't see many of the fellows down here. I used to see 


George Ousier, but our paths haven't crossed now for sometime. He’s with 
the Duquesne Light people here. 

“Harold Dodge has recently reduced himself to one half of the total 
family, as you know, while Earl Mellen is now only a third, being made a 
proud daddy a couple of weeks or so ago. Murray Graff is with the Westing- 
house Sales Department in Denver. 

“There, if everyone would give you that much, you would have to put an 
embargo on contributions. I'll try to give you more for another issue,— 
sometime. 

“I think this new Review is a decided improvement. ‘Snuf.’”’ - 

Here’s one without a sob from Herbert W. Ellis: 

“The reading of the 1916 news in the Review has inspired me to write 
a brief account of the things that have happened to me since graduating 
from the Institute. 

“From July, 1916, to February, 1922, 1 was Test Engineer in the Lamp 
Life Testing Section of the Engineering Department of the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Co. at Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. A year 
and one-half of this time was spent in the Signal Corps, U. S. A. (one year in 
the office of the Chief Signal Officer of the A. E. F., Tours, France, doing 
telephone engineering work and six month's training at Fort Leavenworth). 

“On June 25, 1921, I had the good fortune to marry Miss Mary L. Mehard 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Since February of this year, I have been doing efficiency work at the 
Youngstown division of the National Lamp Works and have been acquiring 
mighty valuable experience in the manufacturing side of the 1 mp business.” 

Another classmate, C. S. Makepeace, who isn’t afraid to spend five 
minutes of his time once a year, writes: 

“As Secretary of our famous class, you will doubtless appreciate an 
item of interest for the alumni notes. Howard Paul Claussen was married 
to Miss Florence S. Gifford at her home in Cotuit, Mass., on September 16. 
The wedding was a small one but very attractive and the hotise was most 
appropriately decorated. Miss Polly Dowden attended the bride as maid 
of honor and yours truly was the best man. Mr. C. S. Gifford, the bride’s 
father, owns most of the scenery about Cotuit and in addition has the Re- 
publican nomination for Congress from his district. After their marriage, 
Howard and his wife took an extended automobile trip through the White, 
Green and Adirondack mountains, but have now returned to their home in 
Milton. 2 
“Charlie Lawrance is back in Pawtucket for another year, teaching at the 
local high school. We are glad to report that Charlie’s eyes which have been 
a decided handicap to his activities, in many ways for the past few years, are 
slowly but surely ‘returning to normalcy’ under special care and treatment. 
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1916 Continued 

“Hovey Freeman is receiving congratulations on the addition of a daughter 
to his present family of two children. 

“Henry B. Shepard, Western Sales Manager for the Lewis-Shepard Co. 
sent us a postal from ‘Frisco, showing the hotel where he and ‘Fatty’ Ar- 
buckle always stop. We sincerely hope that a simple country boy like our 
‘New Hampshire Henry’ won't have his morals affected by such fast company. 
You have probably already been advised that Henry has announced his en- 
gagement to Miss Anne Fulton of Springfield, Mass., and expects to be 
married in December. 

“Jack McDevitt, who has achieved considerable fame in and around 
Providence as a golfer of no mean ability, is out after a match with Ed Parsons, 
whose press-agent gave him such a good write-up in last month's issue. Jack’s 
family of one little girl has been increased by the arrival of a son a few months 
ago.” 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Lovenberg are happy to announce the arrival of 
Helen Margaret on Saturday the 21st of October, 1922. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Watson Fulton announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Anna Elizabeth, to Mr. Henry Bradbury Shepard, on Saturday, 
Dec. 2, 1922, at half after seven o'clock, in the South Congregational 
Church of Springfield, Mass. A reception was held immediately after the 
ceremony at 5 Ridgewood Terrace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Maxwell Mason announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Edna Burford, to Edgar Louis Kaula, on Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1922, at Sydney, New South Wales. In regard to Kaula, Don Webster ad- 
vances the additional information that “their honeymoon was spent in Tas- 
mania and various parts of New South Wales.” 

Your Secretary attended the meeting of all the Secretaries of the various 
classes at Walker on November 28. Outside of the election of officers and 
the resolution to continue the function of that assemblage at different times, 
no business was transacted. 

The letters received from some of the class make the writing of this 
report a real pleasure; will not some of you other fellows let us know what 
you are doing? 


1917 
Raymonp S. Stevens, Secretary, 30 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 

The critics of present-day educational systems are not to be blamed 
when the recent notice of dues prompted this from a full-fledged Technology 
graduate: “‘Why isn’t Dunning also qualified for Treasurer?’’ Checks have 
been coming in, but, naturally, not fast enough to satisfy Brick. If you have 
not sent in your check, increase it slightly by way of atonement for the delay 
and mail it before you forget it again. 

Benjamin Hall, II, went on record with a constructive criticism that 
will certainly receive most careful consideration, although we are not yet 
certain how far the plan can be followed. Ben is with Brandner & Curry, 
Inc., New York, agents for the Thomaston Cotton Mills of Thomaston, Ga., 
and the Ninigret Company of Pawtucket, R. I., and he writes as follows: 
=» “It seems as though we are always getting some sort of a statement for 
a contribution for this or that, amounting to one or two dollars, or slightly 
more. I am sure that I have always held up my end, and while I do not 
object to helping a good cause along, I do not approve of the method of 
handling this, for the reason that there is a chance of slipping up one or two 
of them, and there is no way of knowing where you stand, and whether or not 
you have paid them all. 

“It is my suggestion that the Class Officers get up a list of all the con- 
tributions, dues, etc., print them on one card, and send them to the members 
at one certain time in the year. They can then contribute to any one or all 
of the items, whichever way they feel inclined. It would be advisable not to 
mail this out at Christmas time or around the time when Income Tax payments 
are coming due, as the general morale of the people at that time is not such 
that they will look upon additional contributions very favorably. 

“If you will think this over, and let me know, I would appreciate it. 

“Kindest personal regards to you, and all the rest of the boys.” 

A paragraph from Johnnie De Bell's reply, is of general interest to the 
rest of us in connection with the assessment. ‘‘With regard to this particular 
request, I think it is the first time since we were graduated that the class 
has asked for funds, with the exception that Lobby wrote to some fifty or 
sixty athletics men last year on the question of a special contribution to make 
up a class gift of $50 to the Advisory Council on Athletics, to be used on 
the undergraduate athletics’ budget. So far, all the class notices which 
have been sent out in five years have been financed without a general 
‘appeal.’ The five-year reunion, of course, paid for itself.” 

The tail end of a seven-page line from Art Keating, II, gives the follow- 
ing details: 

“Am still with the American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, as Fuel 
Engineer — oh, yes, I talked with Althouse over the phone in Philadelphia 
some weeks ago about coal; treated me quite cordially, too — doing all kinds 
of errands, etc. I am local Secretary, or perhaps I should say Secretary 
of the Bridgeport Branch of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
now, which is the only engineering distinction I can claim, I guess, to date; 
however, while there's life there’s hope, and I am still young and, — Hand- 
some? By golly, I forgot totell you that I am also Professor — get that — 
none of your blooming Associate or Assistant, etc., but Professor of 
Physics and Applied Mechanics at the Bridgeport section of North Eastern 


College Evening Engineering Institute and I am putting the dope over in a 
way that would turn old Charley Cross’ hair gray with anguish — remember 
the outcrop he used to wear? 

“*Have been rambling along in somewhat trite and somewhat colloquial 
lines, but guess you will pardon the effusion of a moment of weakness and 
accept the sincerest regards of an old friend.” 

Paul Woodward, X-A, is Assistant Superintendent of the Viscose Company 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., manufacturers of viscose artificial silk. It is understood 
that the entire plant, with some 3500 operatives, frequently comes under his 
direct supervisions. C. S. Venable, V, is Director of Research with the same 
organization. 

Walter C. (Jack) Wood, X, is Treasurer of the Comstock-Wood Company 
of Providence, R. I. Ostensibly this company produces artificial pearls, 
but a member of the class that called at his office recently reports that this 
igs a mere diversion, and that yachts and yachting are the main activities. 

Dean Parker, X, is also in Providence and has taken up the wall paper 
game for all there is in it, stressing particularly wholesale selling. Dean is 
married and has one youngster. 

Bob Gay, XV, organized the R. N. Gay Battery Company in August, 
1920, and since that time has held the position of President and General 
Manager. They assemble storage batteries and ‘‘have developed a nice whole- 
sale business over the entire state of Texas." 





1917 REUNION GROUP 


Steps—Back row, left to right: R. E. Pfohl, A. P. Dunham, H. L. Bone, 
J.J. Basch, L. E. Schoonmaker and C. D. Proctor. 

Middle row, left to right: F. Bernard, J. D. McManus, H. F. Gold- 
smith, C. M. Dean, R. S. Stevens, H. P. Eddy and D. O. Friend. 
Front row, left to a E. B. Payne, G. W. Henderson, A. F. Hegen- 
berger, E. V. Pollard, G. M. Lovejoy, R. J. Marlow, L. L. MacGrady 

and D. E. Bell. «a 


_E. B. Stockman, XV, (ad. lib.) is doing consulting Industrial Engineer- 
ing at 472 Seventh Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

The Emeritus sent over several notes and a bulletin of the Society of 
Technology Architects which says, ‘““Robert M. Blackwell, ‘17, the holder 
of the Rotch Travelling Fellowship, in 1919, has just returned, and entered 
into a partnevship with Stanley Bruce Elwell.” 

The Bulletin also quotes the following letter from Frank S. Carson, 
to the Rotch Travelling Committee: 

“Speaking generally, I found the medieval work in Germany (excepting 
the great cathedrals) equally as picturesque and interesting as that of France 
or England. Of Renaissance I found little and I think much inferior to French 
or Italian. Of modern work, they have a style of their own, certainly original 
and occasionally not bad, but on the whole lacking any form —a sort of hat 
box style. They certainly have discarded all previous elements and forms. 
Some of the more extreme things are really horrible. There was a little church 
at the Industrial Fair in Munich that would make one cross-eyed to look at, 
but it was extreme and on the whole I think they do as well as the French 
or Italians today." 

Lobby writes: 

“You will be interested to know that Freddie Dodson called in the other 
day and tells me that he is going to be located hereafter in Boston with some 
firm of lawyers. Some time ago he completed a course in patent law at George 
Washington University and has been located with the Patent Office in 
Washington. Now he expects to become a full-fledged member of the Boston 
bar. 

“Horace Baxter is still at the Patent Office and according to Freddie is 
thriving. 

“Leon Keach, who has been in Europe and India studying on a fellow- 
ship, is now giving freehand drawing instruction to the Copley Society classes 
in codperation with K. Reid, '18. These are held three nights a week and it 
may be said, parenthetically, while very interesting in themselves, they do 
not furnish Leon's sole means of support, he being regularly with Joseph 
D. Leland. 

“Henry Stagg was discovered in the Lenox grill several nights ago and tells 
us that he is located in Bridgeport, Conn., on week-ends and in New York 
the rest of the time. His chief activities in Bridgeport are playing Saturday 
and Sunday golf, while those in Gotham are particularly bent toward 
furthering the progress of the Vacuum Oil Company. He reported that the 
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1917 Continued 
only '17 men he had seen in New York were Sherry O’Brien and Dick 
Loengard.”’ 

The Washington papers of November 8, state: 

“Dr. and Mrs. Samuel S. Adams announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Lida, to Captain Claudius Henry Mastin Roberts, ordnance depart- 
ment, U. S. A. Captain Roberts, who graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ir the class of 1917, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Stovall Roberts of Washington and Mobile, Ala. The wedding will take 
place in the spring.” 

It was rumored at the Reunion that Sam Clayman, X-A, was to take 
the fatal step in October, but we have searched the papers in vain for further 
word. 

This letter from E. L. Clark, VI, from Shanghai, puts off, for a while, 
the threat of the editors to substitute ‘““Weddings, Births, and Obituary” as 
a title for ‘Class Notes.” 

“*We have a very lively technical group out here. We have meetings once 
a month regularly, at which time anywhere from twenty to thirty members 
turn out. This Summer, we have had two or three picnics, one to Soochow 
to see the pagodas, donkeys, flower boats and sing-song girls, the latter being 
prettily dressed Chinese maidens, who wait on the tea tables on these fancily 
decorated houseboats, and for music, play squeaky bamboo guitars, which 
sound like a pig going through a barbed wire fence, that is to a:green Amer- 
ican. If you study it awhile, it has considerable artistic composition involved. 
Sometimes the songs that the girls sing almost compensate for the accompani- 
ment. : 

“The one thing I want to emphasize in a serious way, is that you must not 
believe all the stories you read about China. There has been some fighting 
over here, but I doubt whether it has disturbed the economic condition of the 
country, anywhere near as much as the strikes, labor troubles and murders 
in America. Business and trade is fairly steady. Politically, a lot of the old 
conservative dead timber is being eliminated by Wu-Pei-Fu. The settlement 
of the Shantung question is working along steadily, and through it all the 
Chinese are getting more and more practice in handling their own affairs. 

“Conditions are such now that machinery is a necessity, and in spite of 
reduction in trade along other lines, the importation of machinery of all kinds 
into China this year has been greater than ever. Tell the Institute, therefore, 
not to let up on teaching the Chinese all that can be taught about engineering. 

““Give my greetings to all the other classmates, and let me hear from you 
once in a while.” 

The Boston Transcript of November 13 published a special article con- 
cerning the demoralization of the aero service, caused by the elimination clause 
in the military appropriation act passed by Congress. It said in part: 

“The best men are leaving. The case of Captain A. R. Brooks, may be 
cited as an example. Captain Brooks is an American ace, who won the 
Distinguished Service Cross for his combat service over the Western front. 
Returning to this country as a major, he took his demotion and was assigned 
to Langley Field as commander of the first pursuit group, the only one in 
the country, and incidentally the only instructor in the service in combat 
aviation. Now comes notice from the Elimination Board that he is to be put 
near the bottom of the list of first lieutenants, to be ranked even by men who 
never saw a day of fighting. He is resigning — and to take a position in civil 
life paying three times the amount he has received while wearing the uniform." 

Prints of the pictures taken at the Reunion may be obtained direct from 
the Secretary. We do not know at the present writing just what they cost, 
but if you hesitate about asking for them gratis, make the check large enough 
and any balance will be credited to the athletic fund! 


1918 
Juian C. Howe, Secretary, 551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

What do you think of our new Review? Of course our part of it is rather 
small, but we cannot help taking an interest in it and want to know how 
you like it. 

In the Secretary's estimation, we should be “‘in on it" every issue, small 
though our contribution may be, and we are therefore asking our course 
secretaries to send in what they have on the first of every month. 

What little comment on our Cliff House plans for the Reunion has reached 
our ears has been favorable, so a few of us around Boston are going ahead 
with that in mind, are getting more information about the situation, and 
will pass it along as fast as it develops. Talk the Reunion up with every 
eighteener you meet, and begin to plan now to be on hand in June. Before 
long, we shall publish a list of those who are coming, so get your name in early. 
Acard to either your Course Secretary, or the Secretary, will do the trick. 
Do it now and save mulling it over half a dozen times. Decide now, once 
and for all and drop us a line so we will know where you stand. 

Course I comes across as follows in the person of Bob Longley: 

“Here is some of the finest news I've been able to send you for a long 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Wilford Mills Goodell announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Helen Carpenter, to Mr. Walter Harrison Robertson, on Saturday 
the Twenty-first of October, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-two, 
Chicago, Ill. Even though Robbie pulled the trick rather suddenly, he didn't 
surprise us very much. Mrs. Walter is the second East Orange, N. J., girl to 
join hands with our Course I men this summer. Walter and his bride are now 
living at 1343 East 53rd Street, Chicago, III. 

“Walter Robertson's old summer camp tent mate, Clarence S. Timanus, 
wrote me a good letter from Austin, Texas, while away from Kansas City 
on a business trip: 


BRINGING MORE DAYLIGHT INTO INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS. 


Dr. George M. Price, writing on “The Importance of 
Light in Factories,” in “The Modern Factory,” states: 
“Light is an essential working condition in all industrial 
establishments, and is also of paramount influence in the 
preservation of the health of the workers. There is no 
condition within industrial establishments to which so 
little attention is given as proper lighting and illumination. 
Especially is this the case in many of the factories in the 
United States. A prominent investigator, who had exten- 
sive opportunities to make observations of industrial es- 
tablishments in Europe as well as in America, states: “I 
have seen so many mills and other works miserably 
lighted, that bad light is the most conspicuous and general 
defect of American factory premises.” 

“My own investigations for the New York State Fac- 
tory Commission support this view. In these investigations 
it was found that 36.7% of the laundries inspected, 49.2% 
of the candy factories, 48.4% of the printing places, 50% 
of the chemical establishments, were inadequately lighted. 
There was hardly a trade investigated without finding a 
large number of inadequately lighted establishments.” 

Inadequate and defective lighting of industrial build- 
ings is not confined to the establishments in New York 
State alone. The same conditions prevail in most sections 
of the country. 

Such conditions as mentioned above are entirely op- 
posed to the laws of health, sanitation and efficiency. 
Wherever poor lighting conditions prevail, there must be 
a corresponding loss of efficiency and output both in qual- 
ity and in quantity. American industry is not using nearly 
enough daylight and sunlight in its buildings. Every 
endeavor should be made to use as much as possible of 
daylight for lighting purposes. To obtain this it is of 
course necessary that the rays of daylight and sunlight 
are permitted to enter the interior of the buildings as 
freely as possible, with the important modification that 
the direct rays of the sun must be properly diffused to 
prevent glare and eyestrain. A glass especially made for 
this purpose is known as Factrolite, and is recommended 
for the windows of industrial plants. Windows should be 
kept clean if the maximum amount of daylight is to pass 
through the glass, but the effort will be well repaid by 
the benefits secured. 

In the presence of poor lighting, we cannot expect 
men to work with the same enthusiasm as when a well 
lighted working place has been provided. The physical 
surroundings have a deep effect upon the sentiments of 
the employes, and where bad working conditions are al- 
lowed to prevail, there is invariably a lessening of morale 
and satisfaction created thereby. Neglecting to utilize 
what nature has so bounteously provided, daylight, and 
which is so essential toward industrial efficiency, we have 
an instance of wastefulness, but now that the importance 
of good lighting is becoming recognized, undoubtedly more 
attention will be given by progressive industrial employ- 
ers to furnishing the means which are essential for their 
workers to secure and maintain the efficiency, which counts 
for so much in the success of any industrial concern in this 
competitive age. 

If you are interested in the distribution of light 
through Factrolite, we will send you a copy of Laboratory 
Report—“Factrolited.” . 

MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS CQ, 
220 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 


St. Louis. Chicago. 
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1918 Continued 

“*Ves, Iam married. but there are no youngsters. I suppose you 
are married?’ (Far be it from such, Tim!) 

* "I'm down here in Texas investigating the Austin water supply, or rather 
lack of one. The firm sent me down here as a geologist, which was rather 
stretching a point or two.’ (Old timer, you're too modest.) ‘Nobody seems 
to have discovered anything to the contrary and in the meantime I've gotten 
so I can talk Travis Peak formation, the Edwards limestone, Balcone’s Fault 
Zone, artesian catchment areas and several other things pertaining to geology 
with the best o’ them. I am nearly through and intend to be back in the 
office the latter part of the week. 

“*I visited San Marcos and San Antonio, Sunday. I was interested in 
seeing the original activated sludge sewage disposal plant at San Marcos. 
I saw the Alamo at San Antonio and visited Camp Travis, Fort Sam Houston, 
Brooks Field and Kelly Field. Saw some of the old missions and was very 
much impressed with the slow painful way in which they had to do their 
building in those days. I also got my fill of Texas history — the wonderful 
tale of the Alamo and other stories of Texas’ fight for freedom. The natives 
here are as proud of their history as a Bostonian is of his. 

“**T have had a good chance to observe the Austin Dam while I have been 
here. It is really interesting to read up on such an engineering failure as the 
Austin Dam and then get to see it. Look it up some time in the old issues 
of Engineering News. 

“ *If you ever come to Kansas City, please look me up. I may get to 
Chicago most any time.’ " 

“Here’s part of a letter from Harold Sturtevant of Course II: (Sturty 
is with the Sullivan Machinery Company in its Sales Department, with 
headquarters in Cleveland.) 

** “Well, it certainly is about time I wrote you a letter, so here goes. How 
are you and how is everything going? I am ashamed to say that I sneaked 
into Chicago and out again a while ago without even calling you up, but 
honest, I was on the go all the time and hardly had time enough to shave. 
I'll be back soon now and will make amends. 

“*Did you know Kelly in Chemistry of 1918? I bumped into him in 
Indianapolis the other day. He has a fine position with the Lilly Varnish 
Co. there, and is married and settled down. How about yourself? Has any- 
body been shooting arrows at you yet? Have a care. old boy! Some of these 
girls are darn good shots. Kelly is lucky. I had dinner at his home one day 
and the biscuits were perfect.’ 

“Sturty’s address is 824 Kirby Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio.” 

Sax is right on the job for Course II as follows: 

“I don't think it was quite fair for Julie to tell me that I'd have to send 
him news but four times a year and then come through the last minute with 
instructions that material for the next issue would have to be in by the twenty- 
eighth of November. I thought I'd have a nice long three months to pick up 
a big bunch of news, but now he’ll have to take what he can get. 

“I found the following notice in my mail recently: 

“*Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lenox Heimer announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Helen Lenox, to Mr. Kenney Albert Burgess. on Friday, the fifteenth 
of September, One thousand nine hundred and twenty-two, Sherborn, Mass.’ 

“Some of the fellows evidently read the 1918, Course II, news of the 
Review, for I have received two letters in answer to my appeal in the last 
issue, but we ought to have at least a dozen for every issue. 

“E. M. Manter writes from Holtwood, Pa.: ‘I see that you are now 
the man to whom we should send our news. I have been intending to write 
to you for some time but have been so busy that it was hard to find time. 
My partner on tests is sick this afternoon so I am trying to bring my cor- 
respondence up to date. I spent three years in the Engine Lab at Tech 
under Professor Eames, and last June left there to come down here as assistant 
to the Testing Engineer for the Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. We have 
the largest hydro-electric power house south of the Niagara and east of the 
Mississippi, having about 100,000 horsepower. We tert all kinds of electrical 
and hydraulic apparatus, and have run some boiler tests because this company 
also has a deposit of coal in the river here, which it sells. I have seen F. R. 
Dowsley several times in Baltimore, where he is in the electrical contracting 
business on West Saratoga Street near Howard. J. K. Pearson is teaching 
in the Engine Lab at Tech. S. R. Cummings is assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.’ 

“Art Windle complains that I have not dunned him for news, but I wish 
to remind him that he is far down the alphabetical list, which is a long one, 
and besides all good men should come through without a dun as he did, as 
follows: 

“ ‘Curiously enough, I had paper on my desk ready to write you regarding 
the excellent showing 1918 and Course II are making in producing news in 
th> Review in recent numbers when the new issue of the Review arrived in 
the mail. The shock was not so great but what I survived and am writing 
just the same. The new edition is certainly a dandy and a credit to the 
editorial staff. It shows progress, which should always be connected with the 
activities of Technology. 

“*You have not dunned me for any dope so I take it you're waiting for 
some issue when the info. is slow about coming in. That right? I have no 
news of anyone but myself, for here one is somewhat out of the States — 
like being in Texas! I shall soon start on my second year here with the Tide 
Water Power Co., Wilmington, N. C.,as Superintendent of Equipment, The 
work consists of building over, repairing and maintaining the Company's 
street cars in service. I am a radio fan and at present hear everything this 
side of Havana, Cuba, Kansas City, and Medford Hillside, Mass. This 
company handles Westinghouse radio equipment and supplies. (advt.) For 


the past year, I have been first Vice-Commander of the local post of the 
American Legion. 

“*If you hear of anyone who wants to do any hunting or fishing in this 
section, let me know —there is nearly everything here.’ 

“The operator in my office told me a short time ago that someone, who 
said his name was “Red” Young, came in to see me while I was away. I 
presume that it must have been Ira Young, inasmuch as I know no other man 
by the name of Young who might deserve the cognomen. This is all the 
information she obtained, but you may rest assured that the next visitor 
will not get off as easily, for she has explicit instructions, if she cannot entertain 
them sufficiently to make them wait, to let them go only after she has obtained 
their life history, past, present, and future. Try it, if you don’t believe it. 

“I had lunch the other day with Ev. Rowe; he’s still in the insurance 
game, and although he’s not selling, I am sure he would not object to writing 
a policy for you, should you drop in to see him. Address — 1 Madison Avenue. 

“Julie asked me sometime ago to put in a word about yours truly, and 
as long as I am a bit short on news this month I will give a brief outline of my 
doings since I left Tech. As you all probably know, I took the intensive 
course in Naval Architecture after completing Course II and then journeyed 
to the Navy Yard where everything appeared rosy until the Armistice blasted 
our hopes. I left soon after that to go with the Hupp Motor Company in 
Boston, where I stayed until June, 1919, when I accepted a position with my 
present company of consulting and contracting engineers in heating, power 
plants, automatic sprinklers, drying and air conditioning. I specialized in 
the last and went through the mill, drafting, designing, supervising, testing, 
inspecting, estimating and selling. I have been heading for the sales end, 
and although my work last year combined general engineering and selling, 
this year it has been practically all devoted to selling. It is mighty interesting 
work in a new field, and at the present time I intend to stick with it." 

Course III,—as represented by Chink Watt: 

“Glad to hear that Course III was back in favor again. Due to the 
fact that I have not as yet received my Review I can not see how we stand 
in relation to the other courses. I hope it will arrive soon. 

“To date, I have received only two Communications from the Miners, 
one from ‘Old Reliable’ Pete and the other from Halfacre, which I enclose. 
Pete is Eastern manager for some non-metallic trade paper and likes his work 
tremendously. The other letter speaks for itself. 

“Since my arrival here, I have been made Assistant Manager with a 
considerable boost in that which every Scotchman so greatly desires. In 
spite of this fact, however, I have tendered my resignation to take effect around 
the first of the year and shall try at that time to locate in the vicinity of 
Boston where living conditions are much more desirable for a married man. 

“Remember me to any of the fellows you may happen across.” 

Halfacre’s letter from the Horse’s Neck Inn follows: 

“After reading the last Review I got to wondering who the ‘they’ might 
be that ‘are in my own class;’ apparently, I am a portion (?) of that guilty 
crowd. No alibi's offered — letter writing is a nuisance to be avoided together 
with report writing. As far as I can see none of the 18, III, crowd have any- 
thing to brag about as far as their ability to wield a pen goes. 

““My personal history is short, having never wandered since first landing 
in Palmerton, Pa. Have passed the years without any particular glory, 
stumbling along to my present job as Assistant Chief of the Spelter Depart- 
ment. With the present prosperity of the zinc industry, of which you probably 
know, we have to scratch pretty hard to keep customers satisfied. Thus 
endeth the lesson. Glad to hear that you are married — Guess I am too slow 
personally, being just as far from that bridge as ever 

“Drop us a line one of those cold Montana evenings when some sort 
of indoor exercise is necessary to keep warm.” : 

Ed Mead has just about decided to swell the ranks of eighteeners on the 
instructing staff of the Institute. 

“Bill Wills, who was represented by some cartoons in the last Review 
even if the rest of the class was left out, pauses between strokes of his brush 
to philosophize on the doings of the Architects. 

“John Albert Williams responded right off the bat when he got the last 
Review. He is with the A. T. Fletcher Granite Company of Lowell. We've 
been waiting patiently for Al to blow in and see us. He said he would, but 
it’s one step ahead to know where he parks self and toothbrush. 

“Ken Reid is now connected with the Personnel Section of the Division 
of Industrial Codperation and Research at the Institute. He tells us that he 
received a call the other day from E. Nichols Winslow, familiarly known as 
Ted, who has returned to the land of the living after two years in the bush. 
Ted announces himself as an amortization engineer (whatever that may be) 
and says that he is ready to tackle anything in that line from the Standard 
Oil Company down or up. We suspect he is an undertaker. 

“Ken has also received several communications from our old friend Sam 
Chamberlain, who is in a fair way to become famous. Sam's inimitable 
sketches of French chateaux, farmhouses, and intimate street scenes now con- 
stitute one of the most attractive features of such publications as The Century, 
Arts and Decoration, and the New York Times Sunday Supplement. He is 
determined to return to Europe in the Spring or, to use his own quaint 
phraseology, ‘kiss a large and bewildered giraffe!'"’ 

Otto Lorenz sends a strangely tantalizing screed: 

“I crave your everlasting pardon for not writing sooner, but my !ife has 
been so full for the last six months, — full in the sense of business, Spanish 
politics, bull fights, dark eyee, and Scotch, you understand, Roll? I'm 
doing the best I can. 
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1918 Continued 

“Have I been to Paris, lately? No, suh. Madrid has its own little di- 
versions. We opened an Ice Palace here last week in order that the noble 
Spaniard may learn to skate. We have six Casinos completely furnished 
with roulette tables, trente-quarante and baccarat. We have six Rolls-Royces, 
one Subway, one Fifth Avenue Bus Line, three bull rings, and one King with 
Queen to match. We have a brand of politics and graft that would make an 
Irish politician from Sullivan Square weep at the thought of how much time 
he has wested in Boston. And, my boy, we have the Sefiorita of Spain rep- 
resented here in all the perfection of her charm. From Galicia, from Val- 
encia, from Andalucia, and from Aragon, — girls whose dark hair and eyes 
hint to you of the Moors and all their mystery, whose superb shoulders would 
get a Medal and put Venus back into the Second Mention class, and whose 
breath, — shed tears, Roll, — they do like their bit of garlic now and then. 
However, and notwithstanding they are a wonderful, wonderful type, and as 
we say in Madrid, ‘‘Muchos afios’’ to them. 

“IT am entirely out of touch with all of you except for the News which.I 
get through the Review. When I sit down to read the latest edition, 
comfortably stretched out mind you, alongside of some authentic Johnny 
Walker, Black label, and some Schweppes soda, I drink long and heavily 
to cheer my sad and weary soul. Not all the alcohol in the world will make 
up for one walk across Harvard Bridge, one dinner at Durgan & Parks, one 
tea at the Costly Pleasure, one mad rush for the 10.45 from Wellesley to 
Boston, and one bow of recognition and smile from .High Ball John at the 
Lenox. Happy days. 

“Cheery oh, Roll, if you want any specific information on Spain or Portugal 
let me know. Please give my best to all my old friends back there and the best 
of luck to you.” 

Hark to the plaint of the Gretchen: 

“Say, what is the matter with the Course V crowd? Your Secretary 
spends time sending out letters and gets no replies. But she is not discouraged 
and is going to keep at it. Does anyone know where Grant Burrows is living 
now? Mail addressed to him in Newton was returned with a notation ‘Left 
town and no address.’ (Is it possible that he is a fugitive from justice?) 
B. J. Jones is located at 34 West 139th Street, New York. Mique Flett is 
still in Buffalo, and may be reached at 454 Crescent Avenue. John Parsons 
is in the same neck of the woods at Erie, Pa., 1036 East Lake Road. 

“At last your Secretary is not jobless, or rather will not be after January 
1, when she leaves Beantown (and mighty glad to leave it, too), for Morristown, 
N. J., where she is to become Rector's Assistant at the Church of the Redeemer 
(Episcopal). This is a long way from chemistry, but she likes it much better.” 
(Sec. note:—Look out for those New Jersey rectors, Gretchen). 

Jack Poteat has managed to resuscitate Course VI. Here is the evidence: 


‘‘My dope to you last time in the form of a telegram of regret has moved 
the heart of at least one man in our midst and he has come back with some 
dope on E. J. Clogher who is selling heavy road machinery. The much 
moved member who writes is Aaron Goodman and he says of Clogher, ‘I 
wonder if he’s selling those metaphorical steam rollers that will lay flat, two 
years hence, all this golf playing and Laddie Boy — Airdale business.’ Can 
you guess where Goodman's heart is? Well, his being in Baltimore makes one 
unsuspicious as to where he gets those sentiments, for Balto was always jealous 
of Washington. His flashes of brilliance are most likely nothing less than 
reflection of his work with the Federal Electric Company selling renewable 
fuses and bushings. More news — Sam Mann is no more in the electric age, 
for he has now reached the legal age and is studying law at Columbia University. 
Eli Berman is in the radio business in Boston ‘Pliotroning’ at the rate of ‘186,000 
m. p. s.’ and his vacation in Boston cost him dearly, for he is soon to become 
a Benedict. 

“Paul Geisler sent a complete history of his movements since Tech days, 
so his account is up to date. He is a gas engineer with Stone & Webster on 
their property in the Puget Sound district and here are the states of his 
itinerary — State of Matrimony, Massachusetts (Haverhill), Kentucky 
(Peducah), Iowa (Keokuk), Rhode Island. (Pawtucket), Massachusetts, 
(Lowell), Georgia (Columbus), Washington (Bellingham), Contentment — 
Some traveler. He got together a family, wife from Michigan, first taby in 
the east and a second boy, who was born in the northwest, in the recent loss 
of whom we all’ sympathize with him. He is 30 miles from the Canadian 
border and seems to be pl d at its proximity. I wonder why? 

“C. H. Dagnall is now a pedagogue at Cornell, a married man and surely 
by now a confirmed diplomat. He mentions our five-year reunion next June. 
Doesn't seem possible, does it? Dag has taken up instruction of the younger 
generation on the theory of electrical machinery and transmission lines and 
other things I think I have heard of before. He, too, tells about some of the 
fellows:—Geo. Elz is still at Newton Falls, N. Y., at the paper company, im- 
proving their power plant. No mention is made of his flivver, so it is probably 
giving no trouble. Fred Lane has left the Consumer's Power Company in 
Michigan and is back in Massachusetts in the radio game. Mal Eales, now 
married and living in Jersey, is taking on weight. He had lunch with Mrs. 
Poteat and me here last month and I could see where he got the weight. Bill 
Costello and Ed Little are with the A. T. & T. engineering department and 
since Mal has been in Chicago service is perceptibly better. 

“As for me, I'm still running around the country and enjoying immensely 
my work with Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers. Just bought a pair of 
your product; and here goes a bit better showing than last time.” 

Professor Ryan turns in the usual quantity of Course X notes: 
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1918 Continued 

“With the Review coming out every month it is hard to keep up with 
the Julie Howe demands for news. We are, therefore, asking each fellow 
to send in a little every now and then rather than wait for the course secretary 
to make a drive for news. 

“We received a letter from Jimmy Irwin containing two important an- 
nouncements; the first is the news of his engagement to Miss Constance 
Root of Chicago, graduate of Farmington. The Secretary, a long time ago, 
predicted that Jimmy's enthusiasm for the windy city was not due to the 
lake breezes. Jimmy also says that he is now in Kansas City as Research 
Engineer for the Kansas City Cold Storage and Refrigerating Company, so 
that instead of ‘putting heat in, he is now taking it out.’ In closing, he wanted 
to know when Packie McFarland and the course Secretary were going to 
get in line with the engaged and married men and defied us to print it. Jim 
will be surprised to know that we have beaten him to it by quite some time, 
but Packie will have to answer for himself. 

“Speaking of Packie McFarland reminds us of a visit he paid to Boston 
in the middle of September. He and his brother Jimmy, Tech '22, had been 
up through Canada on an auto trip in Packie’s Marmon roadster. He is 
still with the Atlas Powder Company and may be reached at the Atlas Club, 
Tamaqua, Pa. He is looking in as fit condition as when he held down the 
129-lb. honors on the wrestling team. 

“We recently met Dick Wilkins at a gathering of 1918 men and then 
learned about his activities. Dick is now located in a little peach farm in 
Belmont and declares that the simple life is the real thing. He claimed that 
he got up at 5 o'clock mornings to go hunting, but when we pointed out that 
it was still dark at that hour Dick agreed to reduce it to 6 o'clock. At any 
rate, he seems to be enjoying country life. He is now production manager 
in a candy factory and reports the work as very interesting. 

“Harold Weber has been Assistant Director and Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering at the Boston Station of the School of Chemical En- 
gineering Practice since last July, so that this particular station is firmly 
held by 1918. 

“Ernest Bridgewater some time ago sent in a picture of his youngster 
and if ever we can get some action started on a baby contest for 1918 reunion, 
Bridge is going to make the boys hustle for first honors. 

“Speaking of fifth-year reunion should remind every 1918 man to start 
making plans for visiting Boston about the first part of next June. Ken 
Reid is back from India and is in charge of arrangements. You all will probably 
hear from him shortly, as it is hoped that Course X will try to have the 
biggest delegation present of all the courses." 

Just too late for the November issue the Secretary of Course XV received 
the following letter on the stationery of Winthrop Terrace, 1523 Chapel 
Street, New Haven: 

“I was very glad to hear from you and to see that Sax Fletcher reported 
me in the July Review.. You might be interested to hear what I am doing; 
I am doing Mechanical Engineering with the United States Rubber Company, 
footwear division, and am classed as one of their experimental engineers. We 
are working on new machinery, which is interesting but takes me away from 
home a great deal, on account of the wide territory our plants are spread over. 

“Perhaps you will remember a fellow named Boyd who was a 1918 
chemist. He is with my company. Also a chap named Watrous, who has 
recently left us to go into something else. Herbert R. Polleys."’ 

Harold E. Collins writes that he is back with the Harry M. Hope En- 
gineering Company as assistant to the President. ‘Sorry you could not 
attend” said he, ‘the 500 Dinner Saturday night, November 18, for we had a 
bully good time. Al Howard, Pete Strang, Larry Marshall, Frank Coleman, 
Gus Manuelian, Julie Howe, and I were there to represent the 1918 crew.” 
The following hieroglyphics which appeared at the bottom of the letter should 
be added to Collins’ remarks. # New Address 15 Adena Roar, West Newton, 
Mass. # # $Benedict, — Ist Class — Rating conferred September 16, 1922. 

At last, the notice inserted in the last Review has brought news from 
the Howard twins. Al is managing the Bemis Gutta Percha Company, 
Watertown, Mass., while Paul is with Peter Gray & Sons, Cambridge. News 
comes that the northern climate offers no attractions to Pete Strang during 
the coming winter; consequently, he is leaving for the Sunny South. Georgia, 
U. S. A., will be Pete’s address after the first heavy snowfall. 

Gus Manuelian has a sweet job with the Charter Chocolate Co. and 
was to have written of his work there but the pressure of business prevented 
him. Some of us received invitations to Roly White's wedding (at least, 
half of it was his), on November 18, to Verta Iola Mills of Lynn. The last we 
heard, Roly was with the Equitable Life Assurance Company in the Old 
South Building here in Boston. 

Walt Wilson writes in on the stationery of the E. A. Wilson Co., Dealers 
in Coal, Lime, Brick, Cement, and Sewer Pipe. We quote: “I do not see 
a great deal of the Lowell eighteeners. Bill McLeod is now employed by 
the Otis Allen Box Co. of this city and is doing well I guess. Shorty Thomas 
has left Lowell and is working somewhere in Watertown, Mass. I have seen 
Pete Strang a number of times, as he often comes to Lowell selling Mill ma- 
chinery. Also Bob Van Kirk, who is now in the Boston Office of the duPont 
Company. 

I go to Boston quite frequently, so the other day I dropped in on Dr. 
Dewey. We had quite a nice chat and I think he enjoys having the fellows 
call on him.” 

Doctor Coue's advice to eighteeners: Keep repeating over and over 
again, “‘I am going to the reunion in June, I am going to the reunion in June,” 
and the first thing you know you will be there! 


1920 
KENNETH F. AKeErs, Secretary, 54 Dwight St., Brookline, Mass. 

Hello Gang! I'll start the ball rolling with the engagements and marriages 
since last reporting. Arthur S. Littlefield was married, November 9 to Miss 
Alice Virginia MacDonough of Pittsburgh.—Miss Ruth M. Wilson is to pilot 
Ed Farrow’s matrimonial barge. They were married October 3, in Nebraska 
City, Nebraska. They are to live at 73 Flower City Park, in Rochester, N. Y. 

Skeetz Brown, one of 1920's mining engineers, has left old Boston again 
and has drifted to the wilds of Mexico, to work for the American Smelting 
and Refining Co. He wrote a very good letter to me personally just the other 
day. Every week-end he says real beer is ‘‘on tap for 48 hours,” and he claims 
he doesn’t like! Can you beat it? ‘‘Senoritas’’ seem also to be in evidence 
from the reports in his letters, so the life can’t be so very bad down there. 

Your Secretary was in Hartford last month and spent a couple of good 
evenings playing bridge with Jack Coyle, Bill Honiss, Ken Clark, and Al 
Burke, all 1920 men. 

One of the evenings was a rotten, rainy night. Ken Clark picked up 
Jack Coyle, Al Burke and myself in the Hotel Bond, from where we started 
for the University Club in Ken's Buick roadster. We got along fine till a mere 
Ford sedan shot out of the mist from a left-hand direction. Ken Clark decided 
no Ford could stop our bridge game, so he promptly struck him broadside. 
We had the better of this first round, for the Ford lost a headlight, a couple 
of mudguards, and we escaped with hardly any damage being done. 

Speaking of Ken Clark reminds me that he was married last month. 
At the time of this writing, I haven't his announcement at hand, so cannot 
give you all his life partner's name. The fact that he is now married still 
remains, however. Best of good wishes to you both, Ken. 

Arthur Radasch writes from Alfred, N. Y., where he is teaching physical 
chemistry. He would like to know, Harry Kahn, why you didn’t come to a 
good ceramic school? How about it, Harry? 

Donald Dowling is now working for the Sinclair Refining Co., building 
a refinery in Marcus Hook, Pa. His address is Wolley Still Farm, Chester, Pa. 


We wonder what the “‘still”’ is for? 
Bob Thurston was married to Miss Pauline Moore on October 21. Bob 


spent part of his time with 1920, and this will be interesting to some of the 
1920 men, I am sure. 

Professor Schell of Course XV had a dinner at the Engineers Club in Boston, 
last week. A number of the 1920 men were there. I did not take down any 
names, but offhand I remember the following: Jimmy Gibson, Buzz Bur- 
roughs, Bill MacMahon, Fred Bowditch, the Bugbee twins, Jimmy Orchard, 
Ken White, Warren Chaffin, Albion Doe, and a great many more whom I 
can't recall this moment. 

I hear that Bud Cofren has been stepping out with a few of my Virginia 
friends of the feminine sex, along, of course, with his other long list of women. 
“Mary Tom” is pretty nice, don't you think, Bud? 

Shortly, I am going to organize 1920 according to courses, and have one 
man take charge of his course. So, if any of you are asked to do your bit, 
don't fail me, for I need your help, and so does 1920. We can have a much 
better organization, for at present it is too much for one man to handle. 

Keep the letters coming in, and I'll do my best, ‘till I get my gang 


together according to classes. 


1921 
R. A. St. LAuRENt, Secretary, 754 Morton St., Mattapan, Mass. 
CAROLE A. CLARKE, Assistant Secretary, 528 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y, 

Remember our motto, ‘Do It Now!" These class notes, fellows, are 
what you make them. Send usa line regularly concerning your activities and 
those of others you hear about. If you enjoy reading what we write won't 
you do your part by sending us a word for our trouble. If you don’t like what 
we write that's all the more reason why we want to hear from you. 

To those who have written in behalf of the class, we extend you our sincere 
thanks for your codperation and hope to hear again soon. 

A. H. Blake, II, writes that he is in the Sales Department of the Western 
Electric Co., 397 Hudson Street, New York City, and is living at the Central 
“Y" in Brooklyn. Art says, ‘Not engaged yet but have hopes, provided I 
don’t get cold feet or lose my job in the next four months,”’ which is probably 
our cue for congrats and also a partial explanation for the way he forgot to 
notice us in the elevator at West Street a couple of weeks ago. Art begs leave 
to desert us in the future to hang out a few pages earlier in Gene Smoley’s, 
‘19 gang with which he unfortunately became affiliated a few years ago. 

F. S. Britton, II, surprises us because he isn’t playing the ingenue rdéle 
in a Broadway musical show, — Freddie is drafting for B. D. Whitney and 
Son, Inc., and can be reached at 4 Spring Street, Winchendon, Mass. The 
firm is run by Wm. M. Whitney, '84, with R. L. Smith, '09, as shop super- 
intendent, and E. D. May, ‘19, in the drafting room. Elbridge Wason, '20, 
is with the Aberthaw Construction Co., in Bennington, N. H. Freddie says 
he wants to be affiliated with 1920, — and we were going to take it out on him 
for all the bawling out we've received from Bill Howard for trying to watch 
Fred on the stage and play the music, too, but we've appreciated the work 
of the little “Quaker Miss,” etc., too much for such tactics. 

H. D. Cook, X, 70 Pleasant Street, Gardiner, Maine, is in the local mill 
of the S. D. Warren Co., manufacturers of printing paper. After carefully 
scrutinizing the M. 1. T. seal on Hill's stationery, we call on all loyal Tech- 
nology men to mob the Tech Branch of the Coop and make ‘em : hange the 
1891" to a date thirty years previous!!! Hill reports the announcement last 
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- 1921 Continued 
August of the engagement of Miss Bernice A. Rodemann to E. R. Clark, X, 
whose address is 21 Park Plac>, Pawtucket, R. I. Elusive J. D. Bowman, VI, 
is said to be with the United Electric Light and Power Co., New York City, 
and was hanging his hat at 347 West End Avenue, — if we ever catch him 
here, we'll make him pay dearly for his long silence. 

Albert Calvert, VI, is at his home in Glen Cove, L. I., recovering from 
a bad case of pneumonia, according to J. E. Buckley, Jr., VI, whom we often 
meet at the Tech Club of New York. We all hope you'll soon be okeh, Al, 
and back again with the B. V. D., — pardon, the B. V. G. and E., — other- 
wise the Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I—M. C. 
Rose, XIII, and H. N. Wallis, XIII, are reported to be with the New York 
Telephone Co., and can probably be reached at 104 Broad Street, New York 
City.—E. L. Young, XIII, is with the Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., of 
Mariners’ Harbor, Staten Island; N. Y.—C. L. Chatham, VI-A, is with the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. 

C. C. Carven, IV, is with Cross & Cross, architects, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and can be reached at the Technology Club of New York, 
17 Gramercy Park. Cbris tells us that of the entire group of architects who 
were graduated with 1921 there are only three who are neither engaged nor 








married, — and he isn’t one of the 88 per cent who have fallen. Since E. R. Rubber Insulated Wires — 
Harman, IV, who was to have taken care of the Course for the Review, is now 2 pps , * 
studying in Rome, Chris has promised to send us news of the architects, and prema degra ie oman ag Wires, Tele- 
the following is his first instalment: — a ee 7 ‘ 
M. A. Spencer, IV, and M. F. Farren, IV, are also with Cross & Cross, Special Cables and Cords— 


New York City.—Merritt’s engagement to Miss Katherine Elizabeth Broad- 
bent was announced on September 1, 1922.—R. E. Goddard is with Kenneth 
Dalzell, architect, Maplewood, N. J.—Teodorico*Quiros, IV, is reported to 
be a general in the Costa Rican Army.—Albert Kruse, IV, is with McGuiness 
and Walsh, Boston.—A. G. Stanton, IV, who is now with I. G. Smith, IV, in ° 

an architect's office at 729 Mason Street, Portland, Oregon, has won a traveling W 

fellowship and will sail for Europe about February 1 of next year.—H. D. BOSTON INSULATED IRE AND 
Seaver, IV, and A. L. Williams, IV, are now in France.—S. V. Chamberlain, 

IV, has a studio on 57th Street, New York City.—H. T. Dennison, IV, is CABLE CO. 
an architect in Brockton, Mass., where he lives at 27 Glenwood Avenue.— 


Deck Cable, Stage Cables, Lamp Cords, Elevator Lighting 
Control and Annunciator Cables. 
Automobile, Ignition, Starting and Lighting Cables. 


C. F. McGill, IV, soon to be numbered among the benedicts, is with Clifford Dorchester District 
Albright in Boston.—S, E. Lunden, IV, has returned from France and is with 
R. A. Cram in Boston.—Sam is reported engaged to a Medford girl.—Miss BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
M. C. Kimball is in New York.—Peggy is with Walker and Gillette. 

, Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 


C. L. Bond, II, has been sent to India to look out for Standard Oil interests 
there. Clint’s home address is 9 Crandall Street, Adams, Mass.—W. A. 
Case, II, is said to have been married last August or September. Hearty 
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1921 Continued 
congratulations, Casey. Won't your answer that card and tell us where 
you are and what you are doing? 

R. F. Officer, XV, dropped in to see the fun at the “‘Hallowe’en Bat" 
of the Tech Club of New York. Cap didn't tell us much about his work, 
but said he could be reached care of the Mexican Petroleum Co., Box 171 
Carteret, N. J. Can you spare a coupla shares, Cap? W. W. Anderson, IV, 
Maurice Basinow, X, and S. E. Bradford, X, were also at the “Bat."’ They 
all promised to answer those cards, but we haven't yet seen the answers. 

S. J. Hill, X, has left the New York Telephone Co., and is now at the 
Kearny, N. J., plant of the E. I. duPont industries. 

J. F. Downey, IX-B, writes that he received a commission in the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey last July, and since that time has been engaged in 
astronomical determinations of latitude and longitude along the West Coast 
from the Mexican boundary to San Francisco. Next February he expects 
to go with a hydrographic party to Alaska where he will remain until the Fall. 
Jim reports A. W. Skilling, I, E. F. Delany, I, and H. A. Wexler, I, also with 
the Coast and Geodetic, but from last reports, were on the East Coast. Jim's 
mail address is U. S. S. Discoverer, care of General Delivery, San Diego, Cal. 

R. A. Eckles, IV, is a member of the firm of W. George Eckles, architect, 
of New Castle, Pa. Bob was married last June to Miss Margaret Gallinger, 
Simmons, ‘22, daughter of Professor and Mrs. H. P. Gallinger of Amherst 
College. 

N. E. Ferguson, I, is on the road in New Hampshire and Vermont as an 
insurance engineer for the New England Bureau of United Inspection with 
headquarters at 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Norm says, “In regard to 
my condition, the answer is single without immediate prospects."" He sent 
us the following news: 

“W. J. Farrisee, I, who married Miss Lina Rhoades in Cambridge on 
September 12, is now teaching structural engineering in Clarkson College, 
Potsdam, N. Y.—J. V. Davila, I, is an assistant engineer with the U. S. 
Reclamation Service in Porto Rico.—Smooth's address is Officira del Riega, 
Cuedalrillas, Porto Rico.—Andrew Canzanelli, I, said to be married, is working 
for the Construction Co., 8 Beacon Street, Boston.—W. D. MacLeod, I, 
S. P. Griffin, I, A. T. Johnson, I, and E. M. Howard, I, are all working for 
the Illinois Highway Commission.—Harry Cole, I, is reported to have an 
engineering office in Providence, R. I.—J. J. Collins, I, has an office in Law- 
rence, Mass., where he is doing surveying.—T. H. Derby, I, has been working 
for the Methuen Water Board.—E. J. MacDonald, I, has recently finished 
the development of a tract of land in Wellesley for a real estate dealer. 
“ "Sa good place to work!” 

C. T. Gardner, I, is an inspector of materials for the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Co., and is now located in the Philadelphia 
district with headquarters at 228 Commercial Trust Bldg. Curt says, “The 
work is varied and interesting and enables one to see a great many different 
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types of plant and manufacturing processes, to become familiar with a great 
variety of material, and to travel a great deal. I have passes on about fifteen 
roads, — annual all-station card passes which enable me to go anywhere. 
In the past year, I have done over a thousand dollars’ worth of free pleasure 
riding, taking week-end trips from New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh to Boston. 

“And the reason for continuously going to Boston answers another of 
the questions asked on your postal. Easy to guess! My engagement — to 
the same girl I had during college years — was formally announced and we 
are planning to be married not later than next May, maybe sooner. (A news- 
paper clipping tells us of the announcement by Colonel and Mrs. Charles 
L. Hovey of Newton, Mass., of the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Katherine Hovey to Curtiss T. Gardner, son of Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Gardner of St. Paul, Minn.) 

“I have run against several Tech men at intervals in my chasing around 
the country. Met T. H. Gill, '22, in a tube train under the Hudson River 
between Jersey City and New York. He was then with a consulting engineer 
in New York, but a couple of weeks later I ran into him again in Boston where 
he had changed to sales promotion lines. 

“Met A. H. Radasch, '20, in a Child's Restaurant in New Haven. Met 
L. W. Conant, XV, on a train between New York and New Haven. And 
H. W. Fitch, "18, D. F. Willey, '20, W. T. Jones, ‘11, Kenneth Cartwright, 
*12, are all with the New Haven Department of Tests. I am living here in 
Philadelphia with T. F. Harvey, '20, who is the other inspector in this district. 
1 was sent here to take the place of F. W. Lawton, '20, who resigned to take 
a position with the Texas Co. at Port Arthur, Texas. 

“Incidentally, I have dropped in occasionally at the Technology Club 
of New York and played bridge with E. I. Howard, XIII, H. L. Wirt, ‘20, 
A. W. Joslin, ‘18. Joslin was an instructor at the Institute last winter after 
a couple of years in Cuba. He is now on construction work in New York. 
Ed Howard was with the New York Telephone Co. until last month when 
he transferred to Boston with the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.”" Curt gives 58 Plainfield Street, Waban, Mass., as a permanent for- 
warding address, and guarantees a reply to anyone who writes. 

G. E. Farmer, VI, dropped us a card from Hood River, Oregon, saying 
he is “seeing America first’’ traveling with some friends in.a Buick, eventually 
to land in Pasadena, Cal. Gef's forwarding address is 62 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

W. A. Emery, II, writes from Los Angeles that he is service or contract 
engineer (take your pick, sezze) with the Worthington Pump Corporation, 
working on a locomotive feed water heater. Bill's Los Angeles address is care 
of that company, 209 Higgins Building. He says, “I might add that I am 
engaged, but I can’t say when hostilities will start,’’ and then gives us the 
following news: 

“R. J. Diefenbach, II, is with the Worthington Company (where?) on 
Diesel engines.—Joseph Givner, '22, is in the Weinstock, Lubin department 
store at Sacramento, Cal.—A. J. Kiley, II, is with his father in the wagon 
and body building game.—A. E. Povah, II, is with the United Shoe in Beverly, 
Mass. Good luck and best wishes, Bill; drop us a line soon again.” 

R. B. Frost, X, writes from 14 West Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
“My firm is the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, my job is third helper in Open 
Hearth No. 3, and if you really want to know the nature of the work the 
Allantic Monthly for May or June, 1922, will tell it all much better than I 
can. Of course, those articles are a bunch of bull or no one would ever do the 
work, but it’s a good line, anyway.” 

J. B. Ford, XIII, says he went to Fort Sill, Okla., after graduation and 
got in a few hours of flying, then came back as efficiency engineer for the 
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1921 Continued 

Cheney Brothers Silk Co., South Manchester, Conn., of which Frank Cheney, 
Jr., '82, is president, where he met about 15 Technology ‘men. Getting 
another attack of aeronitis, Jimmie Flivver went back to the Institute's 
Aeronautical Department under Professor Warner, to instruct and conduct 
some research work in the wind tunnel. Jim reports Alan Osbourne, XIII, and 
his wife at Mill Valley, Cal.; A. R. Gatewood, XIII, an engineer on the S. S. 
American Legion; P. W. Clark, XIII, still teaching at Lehigh University. 
Who's the sweet young girl you've been seen with in Beantown, Phil? 

J. L. Gillson, XII, is now an instructor in Mineralogy and Petrography, 
Room 4-338, M. I. T., where he is also after a doctor’s degree. He married 
Miss Grace Brown of Basin, Wyoming, and reports one small but energetic 
addition to the family in Joseph L., Jr., aged 17 months last October. J. L., 
Sr., is conducting a study of rocks and ores he obtained last summer while 
with the U. S. Geological Survey investigating the mines and geology of a 
region in northern Idaho. 

A. S. Genaske, I, is with the Power Construction Co., at Wilmington, Vt., 
as a transitman on a railroad party relocating the Hoosac Tunnel! and Wilming- 
ton line, known locally as the “Hoot, Toot, and Whistle’ or the “Hungry, 
Tired, and Weary,"’ which will be under water when the new 150 earth fill 
Davis Bridge Dam of the New England Power Co. is completed. Genny 
says the town is a little different from Boylston Street, — they take in the 
sidewalks every night and don’t run the train on Sundays. We wonder if 
Fontaine Fox goes there to sketch the Toonerville Trolley from life. Genny 
grabbed an M. S. in Course I last June as did F. H. E. Whelan, I, H. P. Duffill, 
"20, and Kalgar Shih. 

H. G. Griffith, X, 2704 Gold Street, El Paso, Texas, is with the American 
Smelting and Refining Co. as head of the El Paso research laboratory for 
the southern department of Mexican Smelters. F. J. Roethlisberger, ‘22, is 
in the laboratory. Griff sends the following: ‘‘R. H. Savage, X, is with the 
Mead Pulp and Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio; J. W. Gartland, X, with the 
National Carbon Co. in Niagara Falls; W. F. Kennedy, II, with the Sullivan 
Machinery Co. in New Hampshire; and W. R. McKeen, Jr., [X-B, in the Mac- 
Keen National Bank, Terre Haute, Ind.” 7 

S. W. Gould, I, is with the Lomas and Nettleton Co., Investment brokers, 
175 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn., selling mortgages and mortgage bonds. 
S. W. was one of the U. S. Military Academy engineers with 1921, and left 
the Institute to become a student observer and field man with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which was interesting work during the difficulties attendant on the 
coal strike last summer. He is married and living at 344 Willard Avenue, 
(after May 1, 122 Linden Street), New Haven, Conn., and he invites local 
Tech men to get in touch with him. 

A. D. Harvey, III, according to a letter received from his father, is with 
the Braden Copper Co., and can be reached care of that concern, Rancagua, 
Chile, S. A. Why don’t you drop us a line, Dan? 

V. O. Homerberg, X, Room 1-321, M. I. T., is doing research and con- 
sulting work besides having charge of the Institute’s Metallography Labora- 
tory, which last year had about 250 students. Vic and the Mrs. live at 133 
Peterborough Street, Boston. James Hays, X, is reported teaching in a 
trade school at Munhall, Pa. 

J. R. Hardin, I, whose address is care of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, Washington, D. C., has been assigned to the District Engineer's Office 
in Washington, where after some routine work he was made assistant to the 
engineer in charge of designing Washington's new water supply system, most 
of the work consisting of designing reinforced concrete structures for the 
filtration plant. He is now officer in charge of construction of the Georgetown 
Bridge across the Potomac River, which has been under construction since 
1918. All that remains to be completed are the approaches and the roadway 
surface, so it is expected the bridge will be completed by the first of the year.— 
L. G. Horowitz, 1, and B. W. Bartlett, I, can also be reached in care of the 
office of the Chief of Engineers. 

Cc. W. Hammond, I, is a field service engineer in the locomotive heater 
service department of the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
with headquarters at the Blake and Knowles Works, East Cambridge, Mass. 
He writes from the Hotel Ashland, Ashland, Oregon, that he is with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad supervising the installation, maintenance and repair 
of some new Worthington feed water heaters.—W. A. Emery, II, and C. A. 
Wentworth, ‘22, are on the same work in Los Angeles.—-George Schumacker, 
Jr., "22, is with Worthington in Chicago, but he can be reached care of the 
Cambridge plant. Carl's cousin, E. W. Hammond, ‘22, is with Worthington 
in Buffalo, N. Y. As an excuse for not being engaged or married, Carl says 
he is traveling around too fast to be captured. 

C. H. R. Johnson, I, ig resident engineer for the Beckett Paper Co. of 
Hamilton, Ohio. Johnny is located about half-way between Cincinnati and 
Dayton, so he doesn't run across many Tech men, He says M. M. Beckett, 
"20, is chemist of the company and that H. V. Sturtevant, Il, with whom he 
chummed at the Institute, strange to say landed in a room next to his at the 
“Y.""—-Harold is sales engineer for the Sullivan Machinery Co. of Claremont, 
N. H.—Oerwald Cooper, ‘20, is selling coal in the southern Ohio territory. 

F, T. Hill, 1, 45 Sherman Street, Canton, Mass:, is in the casualty 
insurance game. Frank reports E. F. Badger, 11, and K. D. Bean, ‘20, with 
the Factory Mutual in Boston; says he met H. L. Goodwin, II, A. G. Crowley, 
Jr., 1, and J. T. Hull, 1, at the Simmons College Fashion Show, but missed 
the frosh soph fight and the attempt to barricade the Lenox that night. 
CH. J. O'Donnell, I, is with a manufacturing concern in Frederick, Md> 
Frank was an usher at the wedding of P. A. McGreenery, ‘20, last October; 
Paul is an efficiency ‘engineer in a mill in Nashua, N. H. 
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F. E. Huggins, Jr.. X, 218 Landon Street, Buffalo, N. Y., is in the 
drafting room of the Buffalo Foundry and Machine Co. Squeeze says he and 
a few others have a littie club of their own. The other members are: C. P. 
Davis, XV, 438 Richmond Avenue, P. L. Hanson, II, 171 Woodward Street, 


* J. A. Facey, II, E. W. Hammond, '22, 48 Sage Street, A. B. Clarkson, °19, 


438 Richmond Avenue. Glad to see you in New York, Squeeze, call CAC 
at the Western Electric, Chelsea 1000, Ext. 457. 

F. P. Hall, X, writes from 4717 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
that he is associate chemist at the Bureau of Standards. He reports D. W. 
Kitchin, V, in the nitrogen research laboratory, American University, Wash- 
ington. 

R. W. King, VI, who is in the Physical research department, Engineering 
Department of the Western Electric Co., 463 West St., New York City, is 
living at 420 Fifth Avenue, Astoria, L. 1.—W. L. Knoepke, VI, 122 N. Fulton 
Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., disappeared from the building without giving 
us due warning. Write and explain yourself, Bill. 

D. E. Kepner, XI, writes he has left the fair city of baked beans and 
education and gone west,— as per suggestion of H. Greeley, — to land a 
job in the engineering division of the Sanitary District of Chicago. Other 
Tech men in the office are Dawson, Bushee, and Musnitsky of 1920, and Laverty 
and Zack of 1922. Kep is working on the design of a sewage treatment plant 
for the north side of Chicago, which, when completed, will be the largest of 
its kind in the world. He sent us a card announcing his engagement to Miss 
Bery! M. Fradd. Congratulations and best wishes from all of us. Kep's 
address is 1400 East 53rd Street, Chicago. 

A. N. Kirkpatrick, X, is a sales engineer for the International Filter Co. 
of Chicago, and is traveling in the middle and northwestern states, but hopes 
to get back to New England eventually. 

\. B. Kinzel, LI, has been studying in France under the De Rilly fellow- 
ship and has received the degree of Metallurgical Engineer from the University 
of Nancy. <A, B. is now a metallurgist with the General Electric at Pittsfield, 
Mass., where he is living at the Y. M. C. A. He reports Payne, ‘22, and 
DeBell, ‘17, also in the laboratory with him. B. P. Williams, XV, is married, 
and E. G. Betts, VI, has just announced his engagement. T. J. James, V, 
is with the Boston Oil Refining Co.—Roger Hayward, IV, is reported to be 
married. No details are at present available. 

A. S. Kreeger, LH, writes from 1706 Dufossat Street, New Orleans, La. 
He was with the General Electric Company in Lynn for a year, but has 
recently returned to New Orleans for a permanent stay. At present, A. S. 
is with the telephone company as a temporary connection. Thanks for the 
help on the soap 
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Dick Lee, III, writes from far-away, namely, Premier, B. C., Canada, 
where he is with the Premier Gold Mining Company, Limited: ‘Talk about 
what classmates are doing — yours was one of the few letters I received since 
I camie up here for polar duty. Art Skilling, I, is with the U. S. Geodetic 
Survey; Russ Johnson, III} at a mine in Ducktown, Tenn., and Stoney with 
the Sullivan Machinery Co.—Eutopia. 

“My greatest holiday is a trip to Hyder, Alaska, which is one mean, 
nasty and wicked hole, I'll tell the world. Am partially fooling the people 
up here into thinking I am an engineer. This is rich diggings, but hard to 
extract; worked by A. S. & R.” You bet we are glad to hear from you, Dick. 

Homer Howes, I, '20, was over to lunch with your Secretary at A. D. 
Little’s the other day. He is Auditor for the Bemis Bros. Bag Co. Although 
Homer has headquarters in St. Louis, he travels all over the U. S. A. to their 
dozen or so plants. 

Charles A. Williams, VI, sends a very interesting letter from the En- 
gineers Club ‘of Philadelphia, where he is living. We wish to put the world 
right again by saying Charles is not following a teaching career, but is in 
Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Electric Company, supplying juice to 
the ultimate consumer. He writes: ‘My job is in the Transmission and 
Distribution Department.—The new Tech Review is a revelation.—Our old 
friend Albert Calvert, VI, is convalescing from an attack of typhoid fever. 
He is at his home in Glen Cover, L. I.—Dayton Brown, II, is building air- 
planes at the Naval Aircraft Factory here in Philadelphia.—A. Royal Wood, 
VI, is in the same department of the Philadelphia Electric Company as myself. 
—George E. Shoemaker, VI, whose home is in Philadelphia, is connected with 
a prominent electrical jobbing and contracting firm.’ Thanks for the dope 
and keep us informed. Possibly when things are not so pressing with you, 
you might consider being our Philadelphia class correspondent. What say? 

Charlie tells us that M. R. Jenney, VI, is with Van Everan, Fish, 
Hildreth, and Cary, a firm of patent lawyers on State Street, Boston. Yes, 
we also wonder how Mel answers the phone.—D. B. McGuire, VI, is still with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., now located at Hartford, Conn., 
leaving M. C. Hall, VI, as the only representative of the course with the 
A. T. & T. at 195 Broadway, New York City.—V. C. Cole, II, is assistant 
test engineer of the Colfax Power Station of the Duquesne Light Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He reports nothing but Carnegie Tech and Penn State men 
in the Smoky City. Hey, page Bob Barker and get that Tech Club started! 
Vernie, the Mrs., and the little girl and boy live on Murtland Avenue, 
Springdale, Pa. 

R. S. Cook, I, is in Geneva, IIIl., as resident engineer attached to District 
One, Illinois Division of Highways, with headquarters in the Spurling Building, 
Elgin, Ill. He writes that Illinois is rapidly building a state wide system of 
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concrete roads and Technology is weil represented in the work. Bob says, 
“P. W. Smith, I, is in this district—R. R. Worsencroft, I, has left in his 
Ford for Paris, Ill., taking J. F. Halpin, Jr., I, '22, with him. While in De 
Kalb, W. D. MacLeod, I, dropped in with a bunch of live wires from Dixon." 

“Mr. and Mrs. George C. Miller announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Corinne, to Mr. Howard Francis MacMillin, July 20, Cardington, Ohio.”’ 
Another mechanical engineer! Mack and the Mrs. are living at Mount 
Gilead, Ohio.—J. B. Mattson, VI, has several assistants and a small labo- 
ratory for his research in electrical, mechanical, and chemical problems at the 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown. Matt lives at 43 Riverdale Street, Boston, 
34.—Miss E. M. C. Nelson, IV, is with the architectural firm of Putnam and 
Chandler, and at the time of writing was superintending two jobs in 
Wellesley. It sounds pretty soft when Connie writes of afternoons off and 
long Flivver trips around New England, but even that’s little compensation 
for the hazardous job of “hopping from beam to beam and running up and 
down places where steps are going to be and only ladders are.”’ 


Your Secretary, Leo Pelkis, X, and Freddie Binns, X, went to a Thanks- 
giving high school football at Fenway Park. English High lost to Latin to 
the tune of 20 to 6, Dorchester beat Commerce at the rate of 2 to 0, won by 
a safety. Fred is with the Virginia Smelting Co., 131 State Street, Boston, 
and Leo is with the Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co. in Jamaica Plain. 

To all of you who read and come this far, remember our motto, when 
it comes to writing your Secretary.—‘‘Do It Now!” 

L. J. Purnell, VI, was in Wall Street, and then worked for the Greater 
California League in San Francisco fighting the California Water and Power 
Act, providing 500 million for the State to take over all the power companies 
in California. Purnell is now in charge of the Engineering Department of 
Wilberforce University, at Wilberforce, Ohio. Now’s your chance to get 
even for P double E, old man.—J. P. Putnam, VI, is drafting for the Nar- 
ragansett Electric Lighting Co., of Providence, where he is living at 22 George 
Street. Put. says Leslie Ray, II, '17, is in the drafting gang, and E. B. Peters, 
VI, '16, is chief; also I. S. Moore, former Dynamo Laboratory instructor is 
with the New England Power, 104 Ontario Street, Providence.—A. C. Rood, 
X, got his S. M. out of X-A last June and is now a metallurgist with the Rail 
Welding and Bonding Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. Ace lives at 1876 Knowles 
Street, East Cleveland, where he is rooming with E. M. Strong, VI, °22. 

Characteristic of lazy lab instructors, Edward Rogal, VI, didn’t 
write but returned our card marked up in the usual red ink. Besides putting 
“OK 65%" on an obviously 95% report at the Stute, Ed is an industrial 
engineer for Morgan's, Inc. (his interlined words give no explanation), and 
is now living at 56 Egmont Street, Brookline.—H. F. Stose, XIV, also got 
his S. M. from X-A and then jumped off on a grand skylark all over the 
country, especially the West. Wish we could quote all of Stiessen’s letters 
describing his trips and the scenery. He is back at the Stute working for 
the Research Laboratory of Applied Chemistry.—A. M. Aronson, XIV, is 
reported in New York, and C. F. Longfellow, VI-A, who is supposed to be 
with the American Telephone and Telegraph Co.—E. I. Schock, XIII, writes 
he was married during the summer of 1921. Ed is now a teacher of Survey- 
ing and Engineering at a high school in Louisville, Ky., where he is living 
at 507 West Oak Street. He writes that J. B. Ford, XIII, is running 
experiments at the M. I. T. Wind Tunnel. 

G. E. Shoemaker, Jr., VI, has left Nela Park and is in sales promotion 
for Frank H. Stewart Electric Co., 37 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. George says the slip-stick is getting mouldy but will be all right for the 
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1921 Continued 

second generation, if any. He writes M. R. Jenney, VI, got sick of Cleveland 
and came East.—G. F. Gokey, XV, is at Nela Park, and living at 1859 Sampson 
Road, Cleveland.—J. W. Shepard, XV, describes himself as assistant to the 
man who runs J. N. Polsey & Co., Packing Case Manufacturers of Pawtucket, 
R. I. Johnny gives us the wiggles with the remark that he wouldn't dare 
marry on less than $100,000 per annum! Address, Box 384, Pawtucket. 

R. W. Smith, XII, is still with the State Geological Survey, State of 
Tennessee, as assistant geologist with headquarters at Nashville. Dick is 
doing field work near Franklin. He continues to insist that all the pretty 
girls in the world are in Tennessee. Well, we always did give him credit 
for good judgment, but it looks serious this time! Dick says R. C. Johnson, 
Ill, is working for a copper company at Ducktown, Tenn.—E. R. Gordon, 
XII, and C. L. Stone, III, were at the University of Arizona last winter, where 
Ernie got his M. S. degree.—G. W. Spaulding, VI, 13 Grant Street, Lex- 
ington, Mass., was with Westinghouse in Boston and then the Plymouth 
Electric Light Co. before going to St. Louis with W. C. Kohl, VI, to work 
for the Century Electric Co. Both have returned to Boston, Whit traveling 
New England for the Century whose headquarters are on High Street, and 
Cordie loafing (probably at 1-A0) with the prospect of assisting in the Dynamo 
Laboratory this year. Whit reports H. C. DeStaebler, XV, in a consulting 
engineer's office in St. Louis. 

M. S. Sanders, VI, came to the Western Electric with some Long Lines 
men of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. of Philadelphia for dope 
on repeaters. Red can be reached at 603 Bourse Building, Philly.—C. E. 
Thornton, VI, sent us several fine letters and we apologize for not answering. 
Charlie is in the Heavy Traction Division of the Railway Sales Department, 
Westinghouse Electric, and reports D. G. McAllister, VI, with him in the 
Industrial Apparatus Sales Offices.—H. F. Smiddy, VI, ‘20, is also in Pitts- 
burgh with the West Penn Power Co. Charlie is anxious to get in touch with 
Phil Hatch and H. A. Tucker. Wish Tuck would write us. 

A. L. Wellford, Jr., VI, is in the engineering department, power division 
of the Appalachian Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va., and we are glad to see from 
the volumes of literature he sent us that he is an associate editor of the 
Searchlight published by the company. Maybe he'll sympathize with us! 

E. N. Dubé, I, 68 Cochran Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., dragged a 
tape for the B. & A. Railroad and then took to running high tension trans- 
mission lines for some Springfield engineers before settling down with the 
Holyoke Street Railway Co. as Maintenance Engineer. Chick reports having 
seen O. S. Martinson, I, who is with the Vermont Highway Department, 
but is inclined to question the rumor that W. J. Farrisee, I, is teaching school. 
That has all the earmarks of a dirty dig, Bill! The last we heard of C. T. 
Gardner, I, he was a civil engineer with the Astoria Gas Co., Astoria, L. L., 
N. Y., but S. T. Drew, I, failed to answer the post card. Chick signs off. 
“I promise to write at least four times a year, witness my hand, etc. Yours 
until 2021."" Attaboy! Wish all the '2l-ers would go and do likewise. 

T. D. Dutton, VI, writes from Newton Square, Pa., to say he is doing 
special electrolysis work for the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
in Philadelphia. ‘‘Sure I'm married —- got that way twelve days after com- 
mencement and recommend that if you have not already done it, do so 
immediately,"’ says Dut. We would, if we were a millionaire like you and 
Norm Stryker.—H. G. Dooley, XV, says he is neither married nor engaged 
because he is so busy juggling volts and amperes for the Blackstone Valley 
Gas and Electric Co. that he has very little time to go a-Wellesleying around 
Woonsocket on the Blackstone. Address, 91 Harvard Street, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

R. K. Eskew, X, of 1523 Quarrier Street, Charlestown, W. Va., pipes 
up, “Your card was waiting for me when I reached home after a 5000-mile 
motor trip to New England and the Maritime Provinces. From that, you 
can guess that as yet I am not associated with any firm. Nor am I engaged 
or married, which is logical, being out of a job. At present, I'm on the trail 
of two (jobs) but you know how elusive they are."’ Rod sends the following: 

“I, F. Chambers, X, has been ill with pneumonia but is convalescent 
now and expects to leave for Switzerland to pursue the Doctorate, having 
received his S. M. at Technology last June.—A. M. Young, V, has been at 


Cardenas, Cuba, with the Cuban American Sugar Co. for nearly a year.— 
E. S. Dennison, II, was married to Miss Katherine Petran in Mexico City 
in the early part of September. 


1922 
Eric F. Hopcrns, General Secretary, Room 3-207, M.I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

While the preceding line is still at eye-level, to the consequent jogging 
of our memory, we might call the attention of our eager listeners to the change 
of address which it signifies — which it signified last month, too, had anyone 
noticed it. Previously, you know, the address was 3-209. 

Recently, we haven't been feeling very well. Things went from bad to 
worse, and finally, driven by a state of mental and physical discomfort which 
we could no longer conceal, we went to see Dr. Morse. He listened to our 
history, felt our pulse, looked at our tongue, and titrated us against iodine. 
At the end, he looked extremely grave. 

“You've got to get away from it all,’’ he said. ‘“You've got to change 
your mode of life. What you need is new surroundings, new influences, new 
air, new scenery, an altered environment — rest, change, novelty.”’ 

“It's all very easy to say that, Doctor,’’ we answered bitterly, “‘but 
how can we leave our business? Who would attend to all the myriad details 
of the vast organization that the Class of 1922 has built up? There's no 
one else who knows anything about it — no one we can trust. We have no 
choice.” 

“TI must leave those details to you,”’ said the Doctor, looking very stern. 
“TI have told you the truth. You must get away. It’s your only chance.” 

We left him in a very depressed state of mind. The worst of it was that 
we knew that Dr. Morse was right. We could not go on the way we had been. 
We plainly felt that if we tried for as much as another week to go on in the 
old way, it would be the end of us. Late into the night after we had heard 
those plain words in the clinic, we sat and wrestled with our problem. When 
the first rosy flush of dawn gilded the frost on the windowpane, we rose, 
our problem solved. ‘By Horace, we'll do it,” we said. “It's the only way 
out. We'll go away; we'll leave 3-209 and go to 3-207." 

By 6.30 a. m. we were in our office, plunged into the midst of plans for 
the breaking up of the establishment we had labored so hard to make a reality. 
It was hard, but there was no alternative. 

The move did not prove so difficult as we anticipated. In fact, it later 
developed that it was unnecessary to disturb any of the furniture. We sat 
fast in our swivel chair while a corps of sign-painters worked feverishly to 
change the 9 on the door to a 7, before it might be too late. 

It was marvelous, the effect which the change wrought in us. Hardly 
had the last stroke of the 7 been completed before we began to feel like a new 
man. As the days went by, we gained in weight, found ourself once again 
able to relish meals in the Grill Room, and saw the glow of health once more 
return to our palid cheeks. We are happy to report that, thanks to the medical 
skill of Dr. Morse, we have now completely recovered our buoyant health 
and spirits, and are receiving mail and callers daily in Room 3-207, M. I. T., 
which is, we explain, a section of 3-209 ceded by the Alumni Office, and now 
partitioned off therefrom, independent and autonomous. 

We will now call the business meeting to order, and proceed to the reports 
of the Course Secretaries. 


Course I 
J. F. Hennessy, Secretary 
16 Henry St., Brookline, Mass. 

To begin with, apologies for my first effort are in order. Doc O’Connor* 
located in Boston, violently protests the allegation that he was, is, or ever 
will be, in Illinois. Instead of being thankful for breaking into print, he kicks 
because he is misplaced a mere matter of a few states. And so he orders me to 
correct the error in some reliable journal. He also tells me Joe Ward decided 
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he liked Boston better than somewhere in Illinois and consequently has returned 
to his old love, the Boston Globe. : 

John Vaupel, after finishing the course in the mill of the Bethlehem Steel 
Bridge Corporation, is selling structural steel and fabricated work in Pittsburgh. 
Bill Rapp, with the same company, informs me he is not yet willing to have 
his obituary printed in the Review, although he is a little mussed up. It 
seems that down on the Hill-to-Hill Bridge he got into a triangular scrimmage 
with a timber bent and a railroad car. He came out third best, as between 
the both of them he was crushed. He expected, however, to be out again 
in a few days. 

Sid Strauss is in the field for Booth and Flinn, Ltd., the contractors on 
the Vehicular Tunnel under the Hudson. 

Arnold Howard has been busy the past summer winning golf tournaments 
and incidentally working in Boston. 

J. C. Aronson's new address is Elmira, N. Y. (337 W. Washington Street), 
where he has a position with the American Bridge Co. 

Another of the boys is ready to take the big plunge, according to a news 
clipping. It is Stan Rafferty this time, and the party of the second part — 
or should it be the first part? —is Miss Esther Waitt of Milton, Mass. 


Course IV 
Georce S. Ho_pernsss, Secretary 
336 West 72nd St., New York City 

It is now six o'clock in the evening, and we are standing with jaw lowered 
as we survey the contents of Hodgins’ letter, which has just arrived. [Some- 
thing happened to it, George, we swear. It was mailed a good week in 
advance. E.F.H.] For it is the unmistakably stern, or, as he puts it, tactful 
reminder that the current crop of class notes must be on his desk at nine 
tomorrow morning. Which means that we must scratch our wool, and pound 
a wicked Corona in the hope of making the midnight for Boston. So much 
for the peroration, or alibi. Now for the scratching and pounding. 

As we sing our quarterly song, we are reminded of Mrs. De Stahl’s wag- 
gish observation that ‘“‘Architecture is frozen music."” For, what with an 
ornamental steam register, a frontage directly up the Hudson, and a naturally 
cold day, we are in a position to make these notes an architectural gem. 
Which brings me to a very important announcement regarding the Course 
Secretary's address, ‘‘place de chapeau,"’ or whatever you might care to call 
it. The last one, ae publicly stated in the Review, was Gramercy Park, which 
those familiar with the by-ways of the great city will say at once does not face 
up the Hudson. It is now 336 West 72nd Street, just where Riverside Drive 
begins, and which any mentally alert person can reach handily by taking a 
Number 5 Bus. The co-habitue in this instance is Ross Wiggs, and both are 
doing well, thank you. 

During the last month —the date slips us at the time — nearly two 
dozen Tech men who in recent years searched for areas in Rogers gathered 
for dinner at the Club down on the Park, and had a most successful meeting. 
This event has been duly recorded for the Architectural bulletin, and if it is 
considered worthy of print, can be read in the next number of that publication. 
We may have to describe more of these events in the future, and for fear of 
running out of dinner descriptions we refuse to do this one twice. It was a 
gala occasion, though, and Chris Carven, who takes the names and the money, 
wants to see many more hungry faces at the time of the next one, which will 
be on December 9. Incidentally, that will be about two weeks before this 
is published, so if you don’t hear about it in time, be sure to come to the 
following one. You are guaranteed a hilarious evening, and the proceeds, 
after deducting the actual cost of the dinner, will go to the fund for building 
a Y. M. C. A. in Manila. 

The New York circle of '22 Architects was augmented recently by the 
arrival of — no, not twins — but Herr Rudolph Blatter. Rudie beat it down 
to Baltimore after grabbing off his imitation sheep-skin in June, and was 
employed for a while by Parker, Thomas and Rice, in an engineering capacity, 
of course, However, on account of the depreciation of the mark, and his 
desire to watch the Wrigley sign on Times Square, evenings, Blats moved 
North again, and all of his old classmates are mighty glad to have him here 
with them. He is working for one of the most prominent firms of architectural 
engineers in the city, and is receiving at the Beta Theta Pi Club. 

A recent communication from Bert Weber indicates that we are right in 
saying that he is with Howard Shaw, but that we were wrong when we said 
so in the last letter. In other words, then he was not, but now he is. Just 
like that. Bert spent the first month after arriving home from abroad in 
propelling the Koh-i-noor for his father, who is among the leading architects 
of Chicago. But Howie insisted, so now the family income is that much 
larger. Says heis very busy, even doing outside work at night, but has managed 
to attend the luncheons of the Chicago Technology Club, where he always 
sees Baldy, the Merrills, et al. 

In our last report, we essayed, among other things, to inform our readers 
that Emmy Stickney was living in Englewood, N. J., but, may we lose a week's 
pay if it is not true, the printer or somebody garbled it so badly that Englewood 
got its share of the publicity, but apparently apropos of nothing in particular, 
for little Emmy was left out in the cold. Now, all is different. Emmy has 
moved back to the States, and is in the office of Electus D. Litchfield, creator 
of the St. Paul Library and other masterpieces. The use of the Corona this 
time should insure Emmy's receiving due credit for her professional maneuvers. 

Having omitted our own business affairs from the first issue of the Review, 
which of course was meet and proper, may we be so bold at this time as to say 


that we are with one J. E. R. Carpenter, of 598 Madison Avenue, who does, 
almost exclusively, large apartments of the type that one sees on going up 
Fifth and Park Avenues. These structures are designed, constructed, and, 
to a large extent, controlled by the same firm, and, confidentially, we hope 
to work into just such a business so that we, too, may cop off large chunks 
of the coin of the realm that is bound to accrue to such dealings. Modest, 
that’s me all over. As a matter of fact, we forgot to mention ourself in the 
last letter until after Lang Cheves had passed through the Grand Central 
turnstiles with it resting safely in his pocket, bound for Boston, and then 
it was too late. 

_We had a very pleasant visit in Boston on the week-end of the Center 
game, but unfortunately found only a small number at work in Rogers on that 
Saturday morning, It was good, though, to be back at the old bailiwick, 
and to see Prof. Emerson and Bill, and the rest of the faculty, and the fellows 
whom we were lucky enough to find in. Bill says it's mighty quiet this year, 
which fact will make day after tomorrow a doubly momentous Thanksgiving 
for the Facultas. 

That concludes the dope, as we have it. If there were more, it would 
be forthcoming, but there is not, except that in the exodus from Gramercy 
Roz Pfohl and Sully, '23, also moved up into this neighborhood, being now 
at 162 West 78th Street, where they are in excellent quarters, including a 
piano which neither of them can play. We had an informal party there the 
other evening, Ross Wiggs dispensing the music (those same two pieces) and 
Roz Pfohl the other stuff. 

Among the properties which we brought up to our new location is that 
well-known latchstring which we have invited our old cohorts to wear to a 
frazzle. And its hanging right on the outside waiting for you, too. 


Courses V & X 
S. PARKER McCONNELL, Secretary 
113 Church St., Winchester, Mass. 


S. Parker McConnell, Secretary for V and X, casts his notes this month 
in the form of a letter to the gensec. We quote from an abridged edition: 


“I have an uneasy feeling that my class notes for this month are going to 
be simple and quite unhampered with detail — likewise, nothing to cause you 
to dash wildly down the corridors hitting people over their heads in your 
ecstasies of joy. The reasons are two-fold. The first of these two I imagine 
you already appreciate, namely, I have at hand just four little news items 
concerning the activities, marital and industrial, of my classmates. The second 
reason would be apparent if you were here to shake my hand and your head. 
The truth of the matter is, I have just returned from a most interesting and 
eventful house-party down at New Haven, over the week-end of the Harvard- 
Yale game. I am even yet wondering a bit what it was all about. However, 
there is one starry conclusion which shines out bright and radiant in my 
consciousness, and that is that these Yale men sure know how to doit. Never 
in all my life have I seen such a collection of languishing, breath-catching 
females gathered under one roof as I did at that dance last Friday night! 
Need I go into further details now in telling you why I just can't raise a thrill 
tonight in the details of John Smith's new job with the Wet Flue Gas Chemical 
Co., Inc.? 

“But the Powers That Be have ordained that this copy must be in by the 
morning of the 29th under pain of a wish-boneless Thanksgiving day, so here 
goes: 
“Concerning that one among us who has most recently taken unto himself 
a wife. It has to do with C. A. Breed. We have it from a Boston Transcript 
of recent date that “‘Miss Blanche Oceana Hoyt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank N. Hoyt of Lynn, was married on October 7, to Charles Alley Breed, 
also of Lynn."" His classmates wish to extend to Breed their heartiest con- 
gratulations. The good wishes of same methinks are even tingcd with a bit 
of envy at his happy position. 

“Art Fischer, having successfully met the enemy and made them his'’n 
in Course V, is now evidently looking for new worlds to conquer. He recently 
sailed tor Germany, where he is going to continue his studies of Chemical 
Research at the University of Berlin. Art evidently has ambitions becoming 
a regular H. T. G. Chemist and our hearts are with him. But what we are 
holding our colyums open for, ie the news of what happened when Art first sat 
down at the piano in some Berlin Cafe and gave Heine a sample of our most 
recent American Jazz! 

“The news we have of positions taken recently by our classmates amounts 
to just two short items. Being naturally optimistic, we judge from this that 
all the rest of our confréres have long since been happily located. Clyde 
Brockett has joined the staff of the Research Laboratory of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Lawrence W. Trowbridge is with the Babcock 


& Wilcox Company at Bayonne, N. J. We are fervently hoping that those 
Heat Lectures refreshed Trowbridge as much in mind as they did some of the 
rest of us in body." 

Parker regrets this brevity, he says. ‘You might possibly suggest to 
them,”’ he adds, the antecedent of “them” being a certain noun which he has 
used to designate the members of Courses V and X, “‘that the Review is not 
intended to be completely fiction."" We might and we will. The Review is 
not intended to be completely fiction, Gentlemen. You will find Mr. McConnell 
the most amiable of correspondents. Furnish him with the facts, and rely 
on him for the fiction. He has a new one about The Two Traveling Salesmen, 


which he might tell you, if you asked him. 
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By way of amplifying Mac's jottings a trifle, we may say that we saw 
Art Fischer some few days before he left for Germany. 

Curiously enough, we saw him sitting in the Dean’s Office, waiting 
pensively for aninterview. Now, if we were on the point of sailing for.Germany, 
the last thing we would do, would be sit in the Dean’s Office, particularly be- 
cause if the Dean ever interviewed us, he would probably recommend that we 
sail for Germany or Siberia, anyway. With Art, it was probably another 
matter. He is gone now, and the Walker Jazz Band will never be the same. 

Mal Johnson and Norb Fell are both pursuing their studies further at 
the Institute. L. S. Roberts, the third member of their triumvirate, is now 
teaching at the Virginia Military Academy. 

L. M. Rice is assistanting in the Organic Laboratory now. Tucker is 
Gill's assistant in the basement of Building 2. Both these gentlemen have 
their names engrossed upon the rippled glass of doors. 

An impromptu five-year reunion of Course X was held in Room 3-207, 
on Friday, December 1. The first guest to arrive was none other than S. 
Parker himself, come in from Winchester on a scientific matter. Ten minutes 
later, Walt Lennon, being in town on a matter of business connected with 
his papyrus works in Adams, Mass., graciously called. Hard upon the heels 
of this second welcome guest came Lewis Pearson Tabor, Master of Physics 
at the Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., who had made a dash for Boston 
in the four-day interval which the Academy still generously allows to students 
and faculty for a Thanksgiving holiday. We learned from Lui that Pinky 
Andersen and Jeff Shiel are still teaching there, as in our day; that Frederic 
James Doolittle and Charles Sawyer Shinn are doing likewise. Pop Williams, 
alas, is gone as also is Old Nifty himself, we learned. These details will not, 
of course, excite the class at large, but if there chance to be any among the 
readers of these notes, who perchance once were Academy boys, the news 
may be interesting. Nisi Dominus aedificaverit domum, in vanum laboraverunt 
qui aedificant eam, as all Rome used to say. The reunion continued until all 
the gensec’s cigarettes had been smoked. 

We learn that Brod Haskell on a recent trip to New York, met Dave 
Minton in the Plaza grill . . . . He couldn't have looked in a better place . 

. From another source we learn that Dave is now in Wall Street . . . . 
We are thinking of writing him with the request that he suggest a good way 


to invest the Class Funds (Cries of ‘Yes! Yes!’ also ‘No! No!’) . . . . Bill 
Taft, despairing at the task of building an ice-house in Philadelphia, is now 
working with the Western Electric Company, in New York . . . . His first 


job was not to build a shanty . . . . Roger Ingalls is with a dye company 
whose headquarters are at Hastings-on-Hudson . . . . The name escapes 
us . . . . Far more important is the news that he is engaged to Miss Leonore 
Rowsome, of Dedham . . . . We proffer our best congratulations... . 
Bill Stose wrote to us the other day. He recorded a recent sampling of liter- 
ature and football games . . . . With an exquisite tact he omitted all 
mention of the Science of Chemical Engineering. Don't think we don't 
appreciate it, Bill. 
We must proceed to the report of Amos Henry Stevens. 


Course VII 
A. H. STEvENs, Secretary 
11 Wollaston Ave., Arlington Heights, Mass. 

We have an honor roll of two names. They did not die in battle — in 
fact, they did not die at all, but they did write to their course secretary. Bert 
Hershenson and Russ Tewksbury are therefore nominated to our hall of fame 
for having been thoughtful enough to drop a line. 

This is not a razz, however, since Bob McClellan and Johnny Strieder, 
at least, have been seen so frequently that they might hardly be expected 
to write — but you other birds had better look out. A communication of 
some sort is expected before the next Review is issued, and apart from course 
interest, your Secretary is personally interested in that communication. All 
correspondence will find, therefore, individual attention and reply besides 
lavish publication in these columns. 

We are all doing the same work that each was accredited with in the 
last set of class notes — no hirings and no firings — three balls and no strikes 
for every batter. 

Russ Tewksbury, in the Division of Venereal Diseases of the New York 
State Department of Health, writes that he is ‘‘Statistician, Secretary, Office 
Manager, etc.,"" for the Division. But he doesn’t know much when he says 
he envies me at Medical School. Why, Johnny Strieder and I are just wasting 
away in a blind effort to learn what the human body possesses in the way 
of structure, and nobody has even hinted that we have any right to write 
prescriptions. What's Medical School for, anyway? 

Bert Hershenson's correspondence being merely a post-card contains but 
little to quote, though he did say that he’d heard from Squirt Perrine, at the 
University of North Carolina. He didn’t say what he'd heard. 

As there is no further available information except that Bob McClellan 
is herdsman of a family of rabbits up in the ‘coffee lab’’ under the dome, 
where he's feeding them caffeine, there seems no choice but to stop writing. 





Course XI 
Francis J. LAVERtTY, Secretary 
1409 East 53rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


There have been no vital statistics for the Sanitary Engineers to report. 
However, an ex-course XI man, W. R. Hewes stopped over for twenty-four 
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hours to view the “superlatives” of the windy city. He abandoned his easy 
riding bicycle for the harsdhips of the B. & O. for the trip East. He is re- 
covering slowly. 

Dan Monyihan again visited the Cambridge sector, while in Boston 
to see a few of his friends. Dame Rumor has it that the old boy will soon 
be numbered among The Good Men Gone Wrong. 

Since quality not quantity counts, Jim Stalbird still holds forth in the 
State House. The Swampscott Bard is the only one of the gang who finds 


time to swing the wicked pen this way. 
Recently the Chicago Club held a smoker which turned out to be a great 


success. Nineteen twenty-two had the largest representation. We also saw the . 


first showing of the Senior Week pictures, in about twenty parts. The General 
Secretary’s impersonation of Dr. Talbot brought the tent down. (Next day.) 

Since the news varies directly with the amount of mail received, I hope 
the boys will let me tell you more about themselves in the next letter. 


Course XV 
R. H. Brown, Secretary 
75 Glen Road, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Although it seems but a few days since I gave you news as to the where- 
abouts of several score of infant Five Hundreds, my notebook shows many 
changes and additional data which I take pleasure in imparting to you. Several 
of our number who were granted an extension of time at the ‘Stute have 
completed their work since June and are now sons of toil out in the cruel 
world with the rest of us. A few are “still pursuing studies at M. I. T., but 
expect to catch up with them soon.” All are knit together more or less securely 
by the ties of former associations and hopes of mutual relations in the future. 

The first local dinner of the Five Hundred was held in New York, October 
24, about forty attending. A similar gathering was held in Boston, November 
18, at which over a hundred were present. Each event proved an unqualified 
success in bringing together a large portion of the local members to renew 
acquaintances and exchange ideas about their occupations. At Boston, 
Dr. Dewey, Profs. Schell and Freeland, and Miss Barnard were all present, 
so we had a particularly happy reunion. 

Charlie Baker has left the machine tool business to enter the hotel business 
with his father in Portland; his address is 37 Exchange Street.—Morris Bauer 
is with the Army Corps Engineers in Bravo, Mich., according to latest reports. 
—Freddie Blackall is a happy benedict, having married Miss Hazel White 
of New Haven, August 19. He spent two months on a “glorious’’ wedding 
trip abroad, traveling through England, France and the Netherlands.—H. 
M. Bon is doing building inspection for Dobbins & Draper, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston.—Bill Boyer is a shining light in the planning department 
and stock room of Maxwell Motor Corporation, Detroit.—We must hand it 
to Ray Buell for being studious; for, after spending the summer with Stone 
& Webster, he is now at Harvard taking civil engineering for an M. S.—Yard 
Chittick is with B. Edmund David, Inc., of Paterson, N. J., manufacturers 
of tie silk and other silk goods.—Y. T. Chou is studying for a degree of M. S. 
in the Industrial Engineering course of the school of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry at Columbia.—Ralph Cook is with W. J. Marshall Co. of 
Holyoke, Mass., steel contractors. 

M. A. McClure has returned to Los Angeles to enter the insurance business 
with other members of his family.—Art Meling is “general utility man” in 
the office of Sumner Sollitt Co., builders and contractors, 225 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. His present job is assisting the purchasing agent and 
estimating.—Clif Morse is in the training course with Wm. Filene & Sons, 
Boston.—Win Morse is with the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge.—J. E. Murley, Jr., is temporarily engaged on appraisal work for 
Macomber & West, 50 Exchange Street, Boston.—Steve Neiley is in the 
lantern business with Peter Gray & Sons, Inc., 286 Third Street, Cambridge. 
—Nick Nicholls is a strong advocate of the use of oil in place of coal. He is 
with Ballard Oil Burning & Equipment Co. of Boston. His work includes— 
“design, installation, steam fitting now and then, electrical work sometimes.” 
He has high hopes of increasing his salary to at least $10,000.—Bob Olsson 
has finally been heard from. He is in the paint and varnish business with 
Sanitation & Supply Co. of New York. His present work in the factory is 
preparatory to his ultimate goal in sales and development.—C. W. Perkins 
is with A. A. Williams Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass.—Rod Pettingell is a full 
fledged messenger with Estabrook & Company, Investment Bankers of Boston. 
His address is 463 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston.—Bill Pinkham is in the 
Humidifier business with the Bahnson Co., 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
He is doing general engineering and some installation work, preparatory to 
becoming a sales engineer for this concern.—Oswald Post is with Ernster 
& Barker, Columbus, Montana. They are directing the Stillwater Railway 
project in the county of Stillwater, which is in a very promising gold and 
silver mining district. Oswald is learning the ropes and his enthusiasm runs high 
at the present time.—Bob Prescott is undergoing a period of apprentice- 
ship under the supervision of the Factory Superintendent of J. L. Prescott 
Co., manufacturers of stove polish, shoe polish, metal polish and liquid blueing, 
at their factory in Dundee, N. J.—Nort Read is with Fred T. Ley, Inc., 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. This job alone is not enough for him, for 
he is also “spending one day a week as accountant and paymaster on a emall 
job just outside of New York.”—Al Reinhardt is assistant supervisor of prop- 
erty and buildings, New York University. His engagement has been an- 
nounced, we hear.—Clift Richards is with Stone & Webster, Boston, assisting 
in engineering the construction of the new First National Bank Building, 
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Boston.—Bish Roberts divides his time between radio installation work and 
real estate development. The latter occupation is the more promising to him 
as he is “planning to turn five acres of orchard and field located on the border 
of Johnstown, Pa.,into a residential section."—John Robinson is drafting 
for the Simplex Electric Heating Co., Cambridge, Mass.—Fritz Roethlis- 
berger is assistant chemist in Umpire Laboratory, Mexican Department, 
American Smelting & Refining Co., El Paso, Texas.—Bill Rose is Assistant 
Superintendent for Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., Irvington, N. J. He says 
“at present I am seen more than heard, but have already noted many places here 
where a little B. M. will help things run more smoothly.”—Bill Russell is a 
busy man as Superintendent of an apartment house of Chas. A. Newhall at 
1180 Beacon Street, Boston. He takes time, however, every month to attend 
the meetings of the Alumni Council and wishes all members of the Class of 
1922 to feel free to communicate with him whenever they have any ideas 
of interest to the Alumni Association or can suggest any matters which he 
should bring before the council.—Al Sargent is with his father, Albert T. Sar- 
gent, '92, Civil Engineer, Malden, Mass.—Dana Sawyer is in the planning 
department of the Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston.—Manny Shampanier 
is with his father in the chain grocery business. At present, he is managing 
a store but has his eyes on the chemical engineering field, which he hopes 
eventually to re-enter when business improves.—Morris Sheldon is with 
Union Oil Co., Los Angeles. His address is California Apartments, 159 S. 
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1922 Continued 
Los Robles, Pasadena.—Warren Sherman is with B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
Hyde Park, Mass.—Dick Sholtz is organizing a cost department for the 
Kansas City Railways, Kansas City, Mo. He is in the power department, 
2nd Grand Avenue. The fact that the K. C. R. W. is in the hands of receivers 
makes the work all the more interesting —Howard Simons is learning paper 
mill engineering “from the ground up” in Chicago. Mike Siverling is doing 
miscellaneous work, including advertising shop management and cost system 
for C. D. Edwards Mfg. Company (Road Building Machinery), Albert Lee, 
Minn.—Fat Slayter is in the real estate business with J. W. Gibson, 131 
State Street, Boston.—Duke Stag is in the New York Sales office of Stanley 
Works, (C. R. Steel). Tilly Tonon has entered the employ of Wm. Carter 
Co., 15 Warren Street, Needham, Mass.—Dyna Walker is with Otis Clapp 
& Son, Medicinal & Surgical Supplies, 439 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Tommy Craig is working hard at Larry Conant's old job assisting Profs. 
Schell and Freeland in Business Management. Despite the labor necessary 
to handle millions of lecture abstracts (more or less), he finds this job very 
interesting and profitable.—King Crofton has located with the Hygrade 
Lamp Co., Salem, Mass.—Report has it that Gordon Cushman has deserted 
The Ginter Co. in favor of the Bethlehem Steel Co., but no detailed information 
is at hand.—After a general reorganization of the Waltham Watch Co. result- 
ing in the firing of most everybody in the plant including himself, Eddie 
Edwards decided to beat it and seek a job elsewhere. As a result, he is now 


production clerk for Palmer Electric & Mfg. Co. of Cambridge.—Hub Gault 
is another of the studious chaps who is now over at Harvard.—Joe Givner 
is out in Sacramento, Cal., with Weinstock, Lubin & Co., a mail order house, 
I believe.—Phoebe Goodnow is said to be in Chicago, but who knows where? 
—After bidding farewell to the 'Stute, Jenney Jensen has become traveling 
industrial engineer for Cooley & Marvin Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston.— 
Ab Johnson wants it distinctly understood that he will graduate as of the 
Class of 1922. We are glad to know this,as we expect to hear great things 
from Ab when he goes into business.—Jesse Jones is with Hopewell Insulation 
& Mig. Co., Hopewell, Va. He has miscellaneous duties in the purchasing 
and cost departments and also does some drafting and testing.—J. Sterling 
Kelley has gone to Chicago in the employ of H. S. Pardee (General Automotive 
Corporation).—Phyl Krafft, who graduated from Course IX-A but who ie 
Course XV “by adoption,” is a busy person in the advertising agency of Wood, 
Putnam & Wood, 178 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Now that we have the gang pretty well located, we hope to turn our 
attention in the near future to some of the more interesting side lights of the 
various pursuits which the fellows are undertaking. To do this effectively 
requires codperation on your part. Write in right now to your coursec and 
tell more about what you are doing and why you are doing it. Meanwhile, 
we can say without fear of libel that everybody wishes everybody else a Happy 


New Year. 
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Positions Vacant 


DESIGNING draftsman or engineer is wanted by a large pump and 

machinery corporation. Should be between thirty and forty years of 
age and should have had some experience in designing pumps, steam engines, 
oil engines or turbines. Only a first-class man is wanted who can develop and 
he will be advanced as he becomes acquainted with the business. Address 
TECHNOLOGY REVIEW. Box 1022. 


XCEPTIONALLY fine opportunity for a Mechanical or Electrical 
Engineer to act as production manager for a department of a large 
manufacturing establishment making electrical supplies. It is essential that 
the candidate shall have had experience in the manufacture of such products 
as carbon brushes, graphite brushes, resistance rods, etc. Address TEcH- 
NOLOGY REVIEW, Box 1024. 


OOD opportunity for a recent graduate who can prove himself capable 

in physical and electrical testing of metals and alloys for a large brass 
manufacturing company. Work will include some research and also mill 
practice. A man is desired who will be willing to enter the organization at 
the bottom and work up. Address TECHNOLOGY REviEw, Box 1020. 


ARGE and long established food products manufacturing corporation 
in Middle West is looking for an Assistant Factory Superintendent. 
A rather exceptional man is desired, with a forceful and attractive personality 
and a record for ability, previous business experience and adaptability. Salary 
will be determined by qualifications of candidate. Address TECHNOLOGY 


Review Box 1010. 


ECHANICAL engineer thoroughly grounded in the theory of machine 

design and with several years’ good practical experience, is wanted to 
take charge of a nitrate test plant in Chile, South America. This man will 
be located in Chile for eight or ten months, when he will return to New York 
to work on the design for a permanent plant. Candidates will reply in own 
handwriting and supply the names of two or more responsible persons as 
references. Address TECHNOLOGY Review, Box 1018. 


ANUFACTURER of heating apparatus wants mechanical engineer 
with few years’ experience for position of superintendent. Factory 
includes foundry, machine shop and assembling plant and candidate should 
have had some experience in each of theseline Address TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, 


Box 1012. 


ALES engineer wanted for the eastern part of New England to represent 

a firm of engineers and manufacturers of air conditioning apparatus. 

Line also includes refrigeration and drying machinery. Candidate should 

be a recent graduate of good personality, residing in Boston or its vicinity. 

Another similar position is open for a man residing in Baltimore. Address 
TECHNOLOGY Review, Box 1021. 


ECHNICAL graduate in electrical or mechanical engineering of about 

class of 1920, with a year or two draughting experience, wanted to work 
into mechanical and electrical purchasing for a large established paper manu- 
facturing company. Location, New York City. Address: TEcHNOLOGY 
Review, Box 1017. 


ANTED: A man thirty to forty years of age who has had practical 

paper mill experience one who is conversant with the different 
qualities of paper. Should have a pleasing personality and be capable of 
meeting and conversing easily with people visiting the plant. An executive 
position in the Purchasing Department. Salary depends upon qualifications 
of the man. Address TecHNoLocy Review, Box 1003. 


Py snree: A Physicist, preferably one who has had chemistry through 
quantitative analysis, for research work along the lines of heat insu- 
lation and filtration of liquids. Personality is a considerable factor, as the 
position would be permanent for a young, alert physicist of proper qualifications. 
Location is California. Salary to depend upon the qualifications of the appli- 
cant. Replies will be held strictly confidential. Address: TEcHNOLOGY 
Revisw, Box 1000. 


Positions Wanted 


FTER thirty years of executive experience and as a consultant in re~ 
sponsible charge of engineering, design and construction work, including 
plans, specifications, estimates. the purchase of materials and equipment (both 
service and operating), and cost keeping, I am seeking a “job” large enough 
in its possibilities for me to locate in it permanently. My whole record 
can be placed at the inspection of any interested party. Address: TEcu- 
NOLOGY REviEw, Box 2002. 


RCHITECT, M. I. T., °16, wants connection, preferably in Greater 

Boston. Much field experience, charts, etc. Privilege of continuing 
private practice. Consider partnership or corporation retainer. Address: 
TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, Box 2019. 


LASS of 1902 graduate with twenty years’ experience, chiefly as an 

executive, in gas and by-product coke oven plants, desires change. 
Location immaterial, provided field is broad. Address TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, 
Box 2015. 


RADUATE, 25 years’ experience engineering and business. Business 
research. Profit increase. Will change for advancement. Address: 
TECHNOLOGY REvIEW, Box 2016. 


OREIGN Service. Technology C. FE. graduate, 1912; graduate of recog- 
nized school of accountancy; former student at University of Toulouse, 
France; family connections in France; speak French fluently. Wish from one 
to three years’ service in France with American firm. Can arrange for interview 
at Paris until March 10, 1923. Address: V. V. BALLARD, Moneteau (Yonne), 
France. 


AN exceptionally well trained in modern production methods, and with 

five years’ experience in managerial lines, wishes position as manager 

of plant that desires to better its production, reduce its costs and to generally 

increase its efficiency. Further qualifications will be furnished interested 
parties. Address: TECHNOLOGY Review, Box 2003. 


AN having executive Production experience desires connection with 

manufacturer or Industrial Engineer. Engineering experience and 
training covering fourteen years, includes nine years in responsible executive 
positions, organizing, planging work and handling men, together with some 
business experience. Address: TECHNOLOGY REvIEW, Box 2020. 


AN who has had considerable experience in aeronautics, particularly 
with hydroplanes, wishes position with good boat company or airplane 
company in developing the field. Address TECHNOLOGY REvIEW, Box 2008. 


INING Engineer: Twelve years general mining experience in North 

and South America with gold, silver, lead, zinc and copper producing 
companies. Five years as engineering assistant to management of large copper 
company. Position as assistant to consulting engineer or manager preferred. 
Speaks Spanish. Address TECHNOLOGY Review, Box 2005. 


ALES agency wanted by ‘06 graduate, covering Washington, Oregon, 

also oriental export. Chemical engineering, management and _ sales 
experience. Absolutely reliable. Correspondence invited. Address Sales, 
P. O. Box 536, Seattle, Wash. 


ECHNOLOGY graduate, class of 15, at present employed by large re- 
search laboratory, desires to better his position. Most recent work was 
in physical and chemical analysis of resins of the bakelite type. Capable of 
taking charge of a plant making somewhat similar material or supervising 
experimental work to improve it. Address TecHNoLoGcy Review, Box 2007. 


ORKS Manager desires a proposition from a manufacturing concern. 

Have had twenty years’ experience in every phase of factory manage- 

ment, including the purchasing and selling end of an organization. Have been 

most successful in molding together the various parts of an organization so 

that the whole personnel works as a unit, gaining the most efficient production 

and the largest output. Graduate, Course VI, 1901. Learned both the trade 
of a molder and machinist. Address: TecHNoLocy Review, Box 2018. 
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